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PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITION. 



The following Autobiography, or ex- 
perience of a Dissenting Minister, is 
given to the public, not with a view of 
exciting commiseration for the many 
annoyances to which such an one is 
subject, for the writer is perfectly aware 
that there is no situation in life which 
is not subject to inconveniences of one 
kind or another ; but the object of the 

writer is to set forth, in a more popular 
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and homely form, than that of abstract 
argument, the inseparable evils of the 
voluntary system. The author does not 
condemn dissent, seeing that he him- 
self is a dissenter, but what he con- 
demns is, the attempt which is now 
making to bring all to one level, and to 
make dissent the rule, instead of the 
exceptioa. He is perfectly assured, 
and convinced, that dissent, bad 
enough as it is, would be yet worse 
were it not for the existence and ope- 
ration of the established church ; and 
so far as religious liberty is concerned, 
there is more of that under the rule and 
ascendancy of the Protestant establish^ 
ment, than there would be under the 
domination of any one sect of dissen- 
ters. Were the establishment to be 
destroyed, there would presently be a 
struggle amongst the sects for domi- 
nion and power, and secular enough as 
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dissent already is, it would become 
greatly more so, if the vast fabric of the 
church were demolished. In the ensu- 
ing pages, there has been no attempt at 
exaggeration or high colouring, every 
thing has been set down calmly, and 
almost literally; care, however, being 
always taken to avoid every tendency 
to personality. The writer, also, is well 
satisfied that these brief notices of the 
experience of one individual contain 
much that is common to many ; others 
beside himself having undergone pre- 
cisely the same kind of annoyances, — 
for much as the dissenters may boast 
themselves friends of liberty, they ex- 
ercise a most troublesome dominion 
over their pastors. Here, then, they 
may read their own characters, and 
may learn not to boast themselves too 
much of their religious superiority ; nor 
to set themselves up as religious die- 
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tators to that establishment, by which 
they have been hitherto tolerated and 
rendered respectable, in a political 
view, and not altt^ether inefficacious 
in a religious one. 



PREFACE 



TO 



THE THIRD EDITION. 



If this little volume had not attracted 
so much attention, as to compel the 
publishers to send forth a third edition, 
I should not have thought it necessary 
to say a single word concerning the 
various notices . which have appeared 
both for and against it in the form of 
criticism. Even indeed as it is, I do 
not consider that it is at all incumbent 
on me to answer severally and expli- 
citly each particular notice. How, in- 
deed, could I consider the railing Ian- 



guage of the Evangelical and Imperial 
Magazines ? Argument is not applica- 
ble, and were I to return railing for 
railing, I should not be able, if 1 were 
willing, which I certainly am not, by 
any means to equal them. Thus 
much, however, I will say, that they 
are indiscreet in thus putting them- 
selves into such a violent passion about 
the matter ; for they thereby show that 
tliey feel that there is much more truth 
in these pages than they profess to 
give me credit for. They never would 
be in such a peission for a mere fiction, 
— nay more than this, the public 
would not have taken so much notice 
of the work as to carry off two large 
impressions, had they not felt that it 
contained the truth. There is a dis- 
advantage to the work in its being 
anonymous : there would be a greater 
disadvantage to the author if it were 
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not anonymous. This of course is un- 
derstood by the most virulent of its 
abusers^ so that they stoutly deny its 
statements^ because they know that to 
bring circumstantial proof, would be* 
tray the author's name. But though 
I am of necessity precluded from 
bringing forward, for corroboration of 
my assertions, the various particulars 
of name, date and place, I am not pre- 
vented from directing the attention of 
my readers to those general principles 
from which it may be inferred that my 
particular statements are correct. One 
of my reviewers, notices my ignorance 
of the regime of the dissenters. The 
dissenters have no regime. Different 
sects, and different sections of different 
sects, may have each for themselves 
durante bene placito a something like a 
system, but there is no real authority, 
essential coherence, or definite dura- 
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bility in these regulations. It is as 
notorious as the sun at noonday, that 
any man from any profession, and at 
any time, may become a dissenting 
minister, without leave or license of 
any individual or set of individuals, 
save and except the congregation to 
which he may preach. Among the 
Baptists many of the preachers are 
men in business, — men who have been 
brought up to business, and who have 
not perhaps thought of undertaking 
the ministerial office till they have 
been some years engaged in commer- 
cial occupations. I do not say that 
many of them may not be men of 
ability, and abundantly competent to 
discourse to their people on the general 
truths and duties of Christianity. I do 
not say that they may not have acquired 
some learning, but no one has any au- 
thority or power to ascertain the fact. 
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They are admitted to the ministry by 
their own flock, thus receiving holy 
orders from those to whom they give 
instruction, and who are for the most 
part men in the same station of life, 
and of the same general education as 
themselves. Nor is this mixture of 
the lay and the clerical character con- 
fined to the Baptists ; it exists also in 
other denominations ; therefore it is al- 
together absurd to deny the fact that 
the ministry among the dissenters may 
be taken up by any one who chooses 
it, and that an academical education 
is not an essential preparative for that 
ofBce. Then, again, as to those who 
are educated for that purpose in the 
dissenting colleges, is it not also well 
known that they commence their pub- 
lic ministrations at an unseasonably 
early age ? Did not a youth named 
Spencer, — a gifted youth no doubt, — 
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preach to crowded audiences when he 
was but sixteen years of age ? In his 
particular case, and with his superior 
talents and his decided seriousness, 
there might perhaps be some excuse ; 
but still it will not do to speak about 
regime, when a youth of sixteen is, 
under any circumstances, admissible 
into the pulpit. Spencer I myself 
have seen and heard ; but there is ano- 
ther case brought to my recollection, 
for which I am indebted to the report 
of a friend. I have heard of a youth 
only fifteen years of age, being sent 
down from London to a village within 
a few miles of the metropolis to preach : 
he was sent by the stage coach, with- 
out having made any previous prepara- 
tion by writing or meditation for that 
express service, and he described him- 
self to my informant so exceedingly 
terrified by his situation, that he would 
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willingly have escaped if he could 
from the coach which conveyed him. 
He was, however, set down at the 
door of the chapel, and had no re- 
source but to announce himself as the 
person sent to preach ; he selected a 
text on the impulse of the moment, 
and closing his eyes that the sight of 
the congregation might not embarrass 
him, he uttered a long, fluent, extem-^ 
poraneous discourse, highly satisfactory 
to his audience. But he might just 
as likely have broken down in the 
midst, thus marring the devotion of the 
flock. Yet, whatever regulations may 
be adopted by any section of any sect, 
they cannot bear the name of regime, 
since they have no legal sanction, and 
they are laws only to those who may 
choose to obey them. In the year 
1811, when Lord Sidmouth would 
have given to dissent something of a 
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coherent form by the sanction and au- 
thority of a law in ofder to prevent 
those irregularities, which even those 
who call themselves regular dissenters 
complained of, immediately the whole 
body, regular and irregular,united them- 
selves together and clamoured the bill 
into silence. The Evangelical and other 
Magazines speak of dissent as of an 
uniform and coherent thing ; whereas 
it is the most incoherent and multiform 
thing that can be imagined to exist 
under one name ; and that name indeed 
is but a mere negation, rather saying 
what the thing is not, than what it is. 
Suppose now, for the sake of argument, 
itbe conceded to the Congregationalists 
or Independents, that they have regu- 
lar colleges, with well appointed and 
competent tutors for the instruction of 
candidates for the ministry, and that 
the pupils of these establishments. 
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when called by any congregation to 

undertake the pastoral office, are, by 

the united services of several senior 

ministers, set apart or ordained to the 

work of the ministry ; still, is there any 

power on earth that can prevent one of 

these congregations from giving a call 

to a minister, who has stepped directly 

and without any academic intervention 

from the counter to the pulpit ? I do 

not say that there is no regular gate, 

but that there are also many other 

ways of admission ; so that, after all, 

this gate is but as the gate of a park, 

which has no pailings or fences. 

I am accused of under-rating and 
caricaturing the literature of the dis- 
senting colleges. I have not spoken 
of them generally, nor as they now 
exist ; but I would beg my readers to 
consider the following facts. In many, 
if not in all dissenting colleges, admis- 
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sion is not unfrequently conceded to 
ywang men of three or four and twenty 
years of age, who after having closed 
a cuinmon English education at ahout 
fourteen years of age, have spent all 
the remaining interval in an exclusive 
attention to the pursuits of business. 
Even granting then, that these stu- 
dents spend four or five years at col- 
lege, yet they are not unfrequently 
occupied during the last half of the 
time in preaching, and of course, in 
the collection and arrangement of mat- 
ter for their public discourses ; — what 
time, therefore, can they possibly have 
(or any extensive literary attainments ? 
Every body knows how easy it is, after 
a certain fashion, to read any classic 
author ; but every body knows, also, 
that there is a style of reading, where- 
by the knowledge which is acquired 
on Monday, is nearly, if not altoge- 
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ther, forgotten on Saturday. This fa- 
cile and rapid communication of clas- 
sical knowledge which is necessary for 
the maturer student, is no doubt, found 
convenient for the younger, who, if ad- 
mitted into the college at sixteen or 
seventeen, commences preaching at 
nineteen or twenty. Again, let it be 
considered, how slight, if any, are the 
encouragements in dissenting colleges, 
to any high degree of literary attain- 
ment. There is no fear of being 
plucked, or being refused a degree ; 
there are no medals, fellowships, or 
profitable tutorships consequent upon 
taking high degrees, and very often, 
indeed, the examinations are in pre- 
sence of those who are themselves not 
peculiarly competent to the task, — 
elderly ministers, perhaps, who have 
forgotten the literature of their youth, 
or opulent tradesmen, who have never 

a 
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been in possession of much learning. 
Moreover, are not the tutors them- 
selves chosen and appointed by indi- 
viduals of the same description ? — the 
trustees, managers, directors, or sub- 
scribers, as the case may be ? Is it 
wonderful, then, that the education in 
these seminaries should be superficial ? 
And is it very surprising, if, under such 
a system, there should now and then 
be found a classical tutor not very pro- 
found in classical literature, or not 
very strict in classic discipline ? The 
anecdote which I have related about a 
Latin quotation given for Greek, seems 
to have been misunderstood — at least 
it has been misrepresented. I did not 
say that the classical tutor mistook it 
for Greek, but that the individual, when 
relating the story, said, of course by 
way of joke, that the classical gentle- 
man mistook it for Greek. 
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Once more however, as to the mat- 
ter of dissenting regime, it is well 
known that the call of a congregation 
gives the only title to the ministerial 
character among the dissenters. If any 
individual, with or without an aca- 
demic education, should by any intro- 
duction obtain access to a vacant pul- 
pit, and should by his preaching and 
manners gain the good will of the ma- 
jority of the influential persons of the 
congregation, he may be forthwith ap- 
pointed their minister without let or 
hindrance. More than once has it hap- 
pened that a young dissenting minister, 
at his ordination, when giving his con- 
fession of faith, which I believe is not 
always done, has, after saying that 
such and such are his present views 
of the Gospel doctrine, added that he 
holds himself open to conviction, and 
to admit with increasing years and 
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growing information any modification 
of his present opinions. 

Among other matters which I have 
stated in the following pages, and 
whereby it seems that in certain quar- 
ters, I have given offence, is the domi- 
neering authority which congregations 
among the dissenters exercise over 
their ministers. I have certainly sta- 
ted the fact, and that by no means in 
terms too strong, and I have given a 
few illustrations rather subdued than 
exaggerated. Cases of the same kind 
might be selected in great abundance, 
and if in these circumstances there are 
fewer collisions between ministers and 
their flocks than might be expected, I 
take it that this is owing rather to the 
l]0.bitual compliance of the minister 
than to any forbearance on the part of 
the congregation. The minister, at the 
very first, sets out with an effort to 
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please the congregation, without which 
they would not choose him, and he 
knows that unless he continues to 
please them, they will soon fall away 
from him : he is therefore habituated 
to compliance with their humours. 
But do I say that the dissenting mi- 
nisters and people are worse than 
other people on this account? Cer- 
tainly not. The people of the estab- 
lished church would act in a similar 
manner if placed in a similar situation. 
Again, when I speak of congregations 
falling away from a once popular 
preacher, and leaving him in reduced 
circumstances, I do not deny that the 
members of the established church 
may also have itching ears, and run 
from preacher to preacher ; but they 
certainly do it not in so great a mea- 
sure as do the dissenters, nor is their 
fickleness of taste so injurious to their 
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occasional idols, as is the versatility of 
those who worship on the voluntary 
system. There is also another consi- 
deration here to be taken up, which 
my reviewers have some of them over- 
looked, and that is, that the fluctuations 
of popularity are not so manifest in Lon- 
don as in the lai^er provincial towns ; 
for in London a popular preacher may 
continue for many years to be followed 
by great numbers of hearers, even 
though they who at first regarded 
him as an idol, and almost worshipped 
him, may have gone away after some 
new man ; but in large country towns, 
where there are few congregations of 
dissenters, when a minister has lost 
his first popularity, he cannot find ma- 
terials to furnish him with a fresh sup- 
ply of hearers. A dissenting minister, 
therefore, ^by a natural sagacity, will 
be oa his guard against offending bis 
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congregation. Many dissenting mi- 
nisters^ no doubt, pass their lives 
pleasantly with their flocks, and are 
treated with much considerate kind- 
ness and attention ; and in like man- 
ner — but mark I do not say that the 
cases are altogether parallel, — in like 
manner, I say, many negro slaves in 
the West Indies have passed their 
lives pleasantly in the plantations, 
even though their masters had the 
power of the whip. The Quarterly 
Review seems to think that I have ex- 
aggerated the domination of congrega- 
tions ; but that Review must know 
that democratic power is not frequently 
used with remarkable temperance and 
moderation. And with whatever ap- 
parent cordiality ministers and their 
congregations have seemed to continue 
together till death has divided them, '^ 
yet I have known ministers of high 
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respectability and of decided talent, 
whose death has clothed their chapels 
in black, and has filled them with 
mourning worshippers, who have, in the 
course of their lives and ministrations, 
suffered many humiliating and painful 
mortifications from members of their 
congregation, thus exercising the grace 
of patience to the very verge of its 
power of endurance. There is, 1 be- 
lieve, now living, a dissenting minister 
of high character, of respectable con- 
nexions, of considerable opulence, of 
decided piety, of whom I have heard 
the following anecdote, viz. that after 
having finished in the chapel the ser- 
vices of the pulpit, he went into the 
vestry previously to administering the 
Lord's Supper, and while the mem- 
bers of the church were waiting for 
their minister, one or more of the dea- 
cons, or some member of the church 
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having followed him into the vestry, 
and there, for some cause or other, 
entered into such a violent altercation 
with him, brought him to a passion 
of tears, and so unhinged him as to 
render him incapable of administering 
the ordinance. I tell the story as it 
was told to me ; I know nothing more 
than that which I have stated above ; 
I once knew the minister himself, be- 
fore he was connected with this con- 
gregation above referred to, and if, as 
is commonly said in cases of quarrel- 
ing, there were faults on both sides, I 
feel satisfied that by far the less part 
of the fault was on his side. Such a 
scene as the above could only have oc- 
curred under the voluntary system. 

It may be said, if such evils exist 
under the system of dissent, why is 
it not more frequently deserted, and 
why are there not more numerous in- 
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Stances of conformity from the ranks 
of dissent ? They who talk thus, talk 
lightly and unthinkingly. It is no 
light and easy matter to shake off at 
once the habits and intimacies of years, 
and to leave the friends and kindred 
who have been growing up with us 
since we have had a being. It is not 
pleasant to have to undergo the re- 
proaches of the malignant, and the 
tears of the affectionate; one cannot 
at a moment's notice, and on the im- 
pulse of an angry feeling, ghange the 
whole tenor of one's social habits. 
When we are under the influence of 
an irritation we dare not change, and 
when the irritation abates, the power 
of habit regains its ascendancy. Those 
who have left the dissenters have had 
their attachments gradually weakened ; 
they have for some time, perhaps even 
for years, shown symptoms of alien- 
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ation before they have practically car- 
ried their intention into effect, and 
when they have at last done so, they 
have been followed by galling re- 
proaches, which, though comparatively 
harmless to themselves, have the ef- 
fect of preventing or at least retarding 
the secession of others. I have now 
no more to say concerning these pages 
or the people who abuse them. I have 
no inclination to fly into a passion 
with my pen ; and I should never have 
written thi^ little book, if the dis- 
senters had been satisfied to choose for 
themselves, and had not endeavoured 
to make a model of a system which 
ought rather to be a caution. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Concerning the time and place of my birth 
I shall not be particular^ and indeed I shall 
in the following narrative studiously omit all 
mention of such matters as may afford the 
means of mere personalities. I have a higher 
object in view than that of gratifying a vain 
curiosity, for my aim in the following pages 
will be rather to set forth the evils of a sys- 
tem than to cast reproach upon any individu- 
Is. Some matters I must disguise, and most 
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I shall rather soften than exaggerate. I am 
not going to make a fiction that shall look 
like truth, but rather to exhibit a truth which 
shall look like a fiction. By many, indeed, 
it will he treated as fiction ; for they who do 
not know it to be true will think it fiction, 
and they who do know it to he true will call 
it fiction. 

I am the youngest of fire, and my father, 
ai the time of my birth, and for many years 
after, was a linen-draper in the Borough of 
Southwark. He had been brought up a 
strict dissenter, and was as pleased to trace 
his descent from the non-conformists of the 
days of Charles II. as any Welshman can be 
tG trace his pedigree up to Noah's ark. My 
mother also was a puritan by descent, and all 
their friends and acquaintances were more or 
less of the same class. I was imbued from my 
earliest childhood with the idea that nothing 
good could exist out of the pale of dissent. 
IVjne but the hooks of our own sect were 
erer admitted into our house, and as much as 
possible all care was taken that we should 
not hold intercourse with the people of the 
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VfOTld ; for so we designated all who did not 
belong to our sect. Sometimes^ indeed^ it 
was absolutely necessary to meet with indi- 
viduals belonging to the established churchy 
but on such occasions^ I observed, that so 
little conversation passed^ that we seemed to 
be in the company of foreigners, who could 
not speak our language. As for going into a 
church, we should as soon have thought of 
going into a play-house, which building we 
were taught to regard as the house of the 
Devil ; — we did not indeed call the church 
by the same name, but we regarded it with 
almost the same abhorrence, and we used to 
speak of a church parson as of one who had 
no religion, morals, or even understanding. — 
Being of a rather ardent temperament, I en- 
tered into the spirit of our family religion 
with no slight degree of zeal, and I regret to 
say, that the religion of my early youth, which 
was particularly commended by the pastor of 
the flock to which my father and mother be- 
longed, consisted for the most part of a very 
pharisaic contempt for others. I used to 
make very many severe remarks on the irre- 

B 2 
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ligion of the world in general, and of our own 
more immediate neighbours in particular. I 
recollect very distinctly the indignation with 
which on Sunday I was in the habit of de- 
claiming against the sin of Sabbath-breaking, 
when I saw persons setting out in gigs or on 
horseback on country excursions ; and if I 
read in the newspapers any account of peiv 
sons being drowned in the river on Sunday, I 
felt rather more delight in this manifestation 
of a divine judgment, than rightly became a 
Christian and a youth. I was invariably at- 
tentive to the discourses of our pastor; but I 
rather think, upon recollection, that I listened 
to ttiem so closely, prompted more by the 
vanity of being afterwards able to repeat 
the heads of the sermons, than by any truly 
serious feeling, or any desire after religious 
instruction. 

When I was little more than ten years old, 
I was sent to a school about six miles from 
home, the priniipal recommendation of which 
school was that the master was a strict dis- 
senter. I bad been taught at home to think 
a little too highly of myself, both as to my 
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acquirements, and my abilities, therefore I 
thought that I had little else to do at school 
than merely to walk over the course. My 
master also contributed not a little to feed my 
vanity, by a letter which he wrote to my fa- 
ther after I had been at school scarcely five 
months : — for in this letter, which inclosed 
the bill for my first half-year's schooling, 
the conductor of the establishment, as he was 
pleased to call himself, said that in all his ex- 
perience as a teacher of youth, he had never 
met with a young gentleman of such decided 
talents as myself. As we are always pleased 
with those who agree with us in opinion, and 
as we think them in consequence of that 
agreement, very sensible people, I was of 
course as well satisfied with my master as 
he was with me. My father and mother also 
commended the penetration, and approved the 
judgment of my instructor. I afterwards, 
however, found out, somewhat to my humilia- 
tion, that the same commendation which had 
been lavished on me, had been with equal 
Uberality bestowed on every pupil in the 
school ; but I endeavoured to console myself 
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with the thought, that if it could be true only 
of one, it might happen thai I was that one. 
I remained at that school for five years, and 
by means of my extraordinary and decided 
abilities, I managed to make the following 
acquirements. In arithmetic I had proceeded 
as far as Tare-and-Trett ; in Latin I had 
mastered CEesar and Vii^il by the help of 
Duncan, and some of the odes of Horace by 
the help of Smart; in Greek I did not 
shine, perhaps my genius was not fitted for 
t\itit particular hue of study, but my mas- 
ter was kindly and flatteringly pleased to say, 
that I knew as much as he could teach me ; 
I had learned the greatest part of the Greek 
Grammar, and I could construe the first chap- 
ter of the gospel according to St. John. In 
addilion to all tliis, I had been taught 
geography, mapping, drawing, the use of 
the globes ; together with a little chemistry, 
hydraulics, astronomy, botany, geology, con- 
chology, universal history, and moral philo- 
sophy. In a word, I was perfectly well quali- 
fied to take a place behind my father's 
counter, for which I was originally destined. 
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My sectarian zeal had not been at all abated^ 
but rather increased, while I was at school, 
and my vanity also was cultivated at the 
same time, for we thought ourselves much bet- 
ter taught than the pupils of the old-fashioned 
public schools, where nothing was attended to 
but Greek and Latin, whereas we had the ad- 
vantage of a scientific education, and knew 
something of what was passing in the world 
around us. We did not write Latin verses, 
but we learned something better, for we 
learned to ridicule those who did : and when 
we had demonstrated that Latin verses were 
of no use in the pulpit, at the bar, in the 
senate, or behind the counter, we thought 
that we had completely exploded them, and 
that all those who paid attention to them in 
the course of instruction, were less wise than 
ourselves. The education which I had re- 
ceived gave me a taste for reading, but unfor- 
tunately the facility with which I had re- 
ceived it, gave me a distaste for exertion and 
much labour. On leaving school I had cal- 
culated upon perpetual holiday ; but when I 
was placed behind my father's counter, I 
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found my situation quite the reverse of a 
holiday. Every day and every hour my 
taste became more and more decided in pre- 
ferring a contemplative, to an active life. I 
was altogether the best educated of the 
family; — my father knew nothing either of 
Greek or Latin; my elder brother knew a 
little of Latin, but not a syllable of Greek; 
and my three sisters had but a slight ac- 
quaintance with French. Feeling therefore 
my intellectual superiority, I became less and 
less at ease, in a situation that might be filled 
by a most uneducated person. Under this 
impression I grew extremely uneasy in my 
mind ; I was absolutely disgusted with the 
sordidness of business, and longed most ar- 
dently for a liberal profession. Just at this 
juncture it happened that a new shop in our 
line was opened in our immediate neighbour- 
hood* This gave my father some great con- 
cern, for he was unable to cope with his new 
rival. For myself, however, it was, as I con- 
sidered at the time, a fortunate event, for i t 
forwarded my views of adopting a liberal 
profesfflon. 
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A friend of mine had lent me to read the 
Life and Remains of Henry Kirke White^ of 
Ifottinghara. I perused the book with the 
utmost avidity, and sympathized most deeply 
i^th his dislike of business. I could not 
help thinking that there was a remarkable 
similarity in our respective lots, and I felt 
that I was destined for something better than 
the sordid pursuits of trade. The only pro* 
fession that was open tome was the Christian 
ministry. This suited at once my own taste 
and my father's means ; for, by the falling 
off of his business, he had less need of my 
assistance in the shop, and by the interest of 
the minister at whose chapel our family at- 
tended, he could easily procure my admission 
into one of those academies, seminaries or 
colleges, in which young men of serious 
habits and presumed talent are gratuitously 
educated for the Christian ministry among 
Protestant dissenters. 

There are various dissenting colleges in 
different parts of the kingdom, and they 
possess a considerable diversity of character, 
some of them being more learned and clas* 
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sical than others. Some of them pretend . 
to give as complete an education as either 
of the English Universities; and others, con- 
sidering that their object is rather to raise 
up Christian preachers who shall instruct, 
than to send forth scholars who shall as-* 
tonish the world, are more intent on theolo- 
gical reading, and on exercising the gifts 
and graces of pious eloquence, than on lead- 
ing their students through a course of clas- 
sical and mathematical study: not that in 
these less learned colleges the classics and 
mathematics are altogether neglected, only 
they are not pursued so decidedly, and so 
deeply as in the more learned institutions. 
It was my lot to be placed in one of the 
more learned of these colleges, where not 
only were the students instructed in classical 
literature, but where it was necessary that all 
who sought for admission should undergo a 
previous examination. I think, if I recollect 
rightly, the standard of admissibility into 
this college was that the candidate should 
be able to read Horace, and that he should 
have made some progress in Greek Grammar. 
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I believe there was no objection to Smart's 
Horace. This strict classical examination 
was not always required even in this learned 
academy^ as I afterwards found; for there 
were sometimes instances of persons at the age 
of four or five and twenty, who had left school 
for ten years or more, and who, when at 
school, had not been very profoundly instruct- 
ed, having felt a strong inclination to adopt 
the ministerial profession, were admitted into 
this more learned seminary, under the im- 
pression that their advanced age would in- 
duce them to apply with the greater diligence 
to the studies required by their situation. 

As it was necessary, however, for young 
candidates like myself to undergo a previous 
examination, I was with all due ceremony 
summoned to attend on a certain day at the 
house of my pastor, who was to make such 
inquiry concerning my literary acquirements 
as might enable him to report me eligible. 
I must confess, that notwithstanding all the 
conceit with which I had hitherto regarded 
my scholarship, I felt in some small degree, 
to say the least of it, a certain trepidation 
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leat I might fail ia the ordeal that I was 
about to undergo. I knew that it was a. role 
that, except ia peculiar circamstaDceB as 
above named, it was essential that all ad- 
mitted into this learned institutiou should be 
able to read Horace ; of course therefore I 
took it for granted that I must be examined 
in Horace, but the question was, whether my 
examiner would choose to select pass^ies for 
me to read, or whether I might be permitted 
to select for myself. I had at school only 
learned the first book of the Odes and the Art 
of Poetry, and I trusted that I might be able 
to niike out something of them, if I were re- 
quired ; but I very much feared that all the 
rest of the book would be almost as untrans- 
latable as so much Chinese, and it was quite 
impassible for me, even by the help of the 
incomparable Smait, to prepare myself for a 
promiscnous and random examination. Then 
again I was in much doubt and fear as to the 
metres and the prosody, — we had not at- 
tended at all to those matters when I was at 
school, for my master knew nothing of versi- 
fication, except that it was of no use, which 
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he proved very much to the satisfaction of 
all his pupils : but as I was going to be ex- 
amined previously to an admission into a 
learned establishment^ I did not know but 
that some knowledge of the Horatian metres 
might be required of me. I therefore^ a few 
days before the time appointed for my ex- 
amination, procured an edition of Horace 
which contained some account of the metres ; 
but I found to my great dismay that the 
treatise on the metres was written in a very 
difficult sort of Latin, which I could by no 
means make out, nor could I make head or 
tail of the different systems of verse which 
were there set down. I closed the book in 
despair, and I became more and more con- 
vinced that my school-master was decidedly 
right in determining that metres were of no 
use. 

The day for my examination arrived, and 
I went with a swelling but trembling heart 
'to my pastor's house to drink tea, with 
Smart's Horace in one pocket, and a Greek 
grammar in the other. In my eagerness and 
haste not to be too late, I was a little before 
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my time, and I was Bhown into the Btady, 
where I found inyEelf with no other company 
than the books. Curious enough it was, that 
amiing the books which were lying on the 
table, I should find Smart's Horace and Dun- 
can's Virgil. I was delighted to discover 
this similarity of classical taste between my 
pastor and myself. The sight of these books 
v/BB indeed delightful to me — though at the 
moment I was not aware of the fulness of 
the relief that they promised ■ me. I after- 
wards discovered, and I record it here lest I 
should forget the fact, that this reverend 
gentleman, who was appointed to be my ex- 
aminer, was as much afraid of me, as I was 
of him ; he was apprehensive that, if he set 
me to construe an ode of Horace, and I 
should be unable to construe it, he should be 
also as unable to set me right ; for he, like 
many others, as I have since ascertained, pos- 
sessed the reputation of much greater erudi- 
tion than had really fallen to his lot. When' 
he came into the study, I took a great deal 
of pains to look as if I had not been looking 
upon the table, and I think I succeeded. 
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We went into another room to tea^ and after 
tea the important work of examination com- 
menced. I trembled a little, but not so much 
as I should have done^ if I had not seen 
Smart's Horace and Duncan's Virgil on the 
table in the next room. 

I think I can remember the examination 
almost word for '\vord; therefore, with the 
reader's leave, I will set it down as it oc- 
curred. My pastor was the first to speak^ 
and he began by saying in a very pleasant and 
gentle voice ; — " So, young gentleman, I find 
that you are desirous of undertaking the office 
of the ministry, and for this purpose you are 

a candidate for admission into College. 

I suppose you are aware that the directors 
of that institution, being sensible of the great 
importance of a learned ministry, make a 
point of requiring all young men who seek to 
be admitted there, to undergo a previous ex- 
amination as to their classical attainments." 

It was well for me that I had seen Smart's 
Horace and Duncan's Virgil in the next 
room, or I should certainly have betrayed 
symptoms of great agitation. As it was, how- 
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ever, I replied with much self-possession — 
" I am perfectly aware of it, sir.'* 

In all affairs of this kind, there is nothing 
like putting a good face on the matter. I 
wasy indeed, astonished at my own boldness ; 
but I found that it answered. My examiner, 
without hesitation, replied smilingly, — '^ In 
your case, of course, the examination must 
be a mere matter of form, for considering the 
high reputation of the school at which you 
received your education, and the excellent 
character which you sustained there, no doubt 
can exist as to your competency, only I must 
be able to say that I have had proof of your 
classical knowledge. Now the directors of 
this college, in order to fix the standard of 
proficiency high enough, require that a young 
man, before he is admitted, be able to con- 
strue Horace/' 

I was just on the point of taking Smart*s 
Horace out of my pocket, but my pastor 
hastily rising up, said, " I will fetch a Horace 
out of the next room, and perhaps you will 
be kind enough to do me the favour to con- 
strue a line or two." 
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He was soon back again, bringing with 
him^ not Smart's Horace, but the Delphin 
Horace, and presenting it to me open at the 
first ode of the first book, he said — " Read 
where you please." 

I accordingly began, and very boldly pro- 
ceeded with the first ode, construing it with 
as much accuracy and elegance as I could. 
I had not gone very far, when my examiner 
graciously and kindly interrupted me, say- 
ing — *' That will do, sir, perfectly well ! 
admirably well ! You not only construe Ho- 
race, but you enter into the spirit of your 
author. I shall have great pleasure in mak- 
ing a favourable report of your scholarship." 
Then after a moment's silence, and with a 
little hesitation, the gentleman proceeded — 
" Pray, sir, at your school did you learn the 
metres?" 

I felt rather uneasy at this question ; but 
having got through the construing with so 
much eclat, I was emboldened, and fearlessly 

replied, " Mr. did not think metres of 

much use." 

At this reply of mine, I thought s^t the 
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time, and I have had greater reason to think 
so since, my examiner felt somewhat relieved , 
and he replied with great alacrity ; — '' I am 
quite of his opinion ; and I believe that at 
the college where you are going, the same 
opinion is entertained. Some pedantic indi- 
viduals have occasionally endeavoured to in- 
troduce into our seminaries of learning an at- 
tention to these trifles, but good sound sense 
has got the better of the pedants. Indeed, 
sir, what can we know of the Latin quantity ? 
We know not how the Romans pronounced 
their prose, and we are much less likely to 
know how they pronounced their poetry." 
Thereupon the examiner smiled, and I smiled, 
and the Delphin Horace was laid upon the 
table, and our conversation flew off to odher 
topics, and I found that I had passed my ex- 
amination most triumphantly, and that the 
learned college was anticipating a valuable 
addition to . its literary reputation in my 
learned person. 
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CHAPTER II. 



When I arrived at the college, I was a little 
disappoiDted at the look of the place, for 
instead of finding it a large, imposing classi- 
cal-like sort of a building, it had a very 
common-place boarding-school aspect. But 
it was some consolation to think that my re- 
putation had preceded me, and that I was 
already considered as a most excellent scho- 
lar. This I think was the first time in my 
life that I had occasion to observe with how 
small a stock of literature a man may gain a 
name for scholarship. The establishment to 
which I was now introduced, consisted of 
two tutors and about fourteen or fifteen stu- 
dents. At the head of the establishment 
presided the divinity tutor, a married man 

c 2 
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with a family; and as assistant to him in the 
work of instruction, was a young man not 
more than three-and-twenty years of age, who 
bore the title of classical and mathematical 
tutor. Each student had an apartment to 
himself, but the whole family dined at one 
common table. In fact, the whole establish- 
ment was but as one large family. 

I soon found, notwithstanding the high 
literary pretensions of this institution, that 
classical literature was not so much attended 
to as theological reading, and that the matter 
most especially cultivated, was the gift of 
extemporaneous eloquence, I do not think 
it necessary to trace my own personal history 
chronologically and minutely through each 
separate year of my residence; it will be 
enough for the purposes of this narrative to 
give an outline of the general course of study 
pursued in the college, and a description of 
the general habits and character of the insti« 
tution. 

The full course of instruction extended 
through a period of five years, though it fre- 
quently happened that students departed 
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before the completion of that period; in con- 
sequence of a call to some pastoral office, 
for during the last two years of our residence 
we used to preach here and there^ as occa- 
sion offered : so that if a vacant congregation 
happened to take a fancy to a young gentle- 
man in statu pupillari, he was very^ easily 
persuaded to sacrifice the last year of his aca- 
demic course, for the sake of an immediate 
introduction to the pastoral office. The rou- 
tine of instruction was not laid down with any 
great precision, but as far as I can recollect, it 
was something to the following effect : — The 
instruction which we received from our divi- 
nity tutor was, for the first year, logic and 
metaphysics; for the second year, metaphy- 
sics and scripture history ; for the third year, 
divinity in general, including controversial 
theology ; and for the fourth and fifth years 
the same. Several other matters also were 
attended to by this tutor, such as the compo- 
sition of themes and sermons, together with 
elocution. By the above statement, very 
little information is communicated to the 
reader ; therefore it may be necessary to de- 
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scribe more minutely the manner in which 
the instruction was conveyed. The divinity 
tutor instructed us by lectures^ and I must 
acknowledge that the word lecture sounded 
to my ears so much more manly than the 
word lesson, that it had an indescribable 
charm for me at my first entrance into the 
college ; and when I came to ascertain what 
a lecture really was, it became much more 
charming; for it required on my part no 
trouble at all. I should be sorry to make 
myself disagreeable to my readers, by inter- 
rupting the course of my narrative with re- 
marks; but really^ I cannot help pausing here 
for the purpose of making an observation on 
the subject of lectures^ which of late years 
have been mightily prevalent and popular. 
It seems to me that lecturers and the lectured 
have a kind of impression that the mind 
bears some resemblance to a cup into which 
anything may be poured, and so they talk of 
capacity, and of fulness of mind, of emptiness 
of mind, and so on ; and they regard know- 
ledge as a kind of liquid which may be 
poured into the mind, and the lectured seem 
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to think that they may be passive recipients 
of knowledge from the lecturers. I do not 
know, and will not take upon me to say, how 
far this notion may be correct, as it concerns 
the generality of mankind ; I only know this, 
that if my mind bears any resemblance to a 
cup, it certainly must have been turned 
bottom upwards when my theological tutor 
poured out the wisdom of bis instructions, for 
I retained very little, if anything at all of the 
matter. This was the mode of his lecturing : 
from a book of his own writing, or of some 
one else's, for I could merely see that it was 
a written book, he read to us, as we sat at a 
table with writing materials about us, a cer- 
tain quantity of matter concerning logic, 
metaphysics or divinity, as the case might be, 
and we, listening with much apparent rever- 
enceand attention to the lecturer, endeavoured, 
according to the best of our ability or inclina- 
tion, to take down what was said, in order 
that we might afterwards profit thereby. 
But, alas! such was the frailty of our nature, 
and the digressiveness of our minds, that we 
retained either in our minds or in our note 
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books but little of the instruction thus com.- 
municated to us. I used to think that it 
would have been better for us at once to 
have had the MS. given to us, so that we 
might have transcribed it fairly and deliber- 
ately — but then that would not have been 
lecturing. It may, however, be asked^ whether 
there were not some subsequent examination 
whereby our progress might be ascertained. 
In answer to this very natural inquiry, I can 
only say that there certainly was an annual 
examination ; but I am very sure that it was 
impossible for any one by means of that ex- 
amination to ascertain our progress in those 
subjects in which we were examined. I de- 
sire to have it understood that I am now 
speaking of matters which took place many 
years ago, and therefore there may have been 
in recent times some alteration in the mode 
of examination c^t this learned college. But 
in those days this was the form and mode of 
the examination. Previously to the long 
summer vacation we began our preparations. 
Let it be supposed that a class consisted of 
four persons ; the divinity tutor would give 
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to each of them in turn a qaestion relative to 
the matters in which they had been lectured ; 
these questions were written down by the 
students^ and they endeavoured as well as 
they could, from the notes which they had 
taken of the lectures, to find the answers 
to the questions ; but if the notes happened 
unfortunately to be deficient just where 
they were most wanted, then the tutor would 
supply the deficiency from his own book, 
in which all the questions and answers were 
written down at length ; or if the language 
of the reply, which the student might fur- 
nish from his own resources, should not be 
exactly the same with that in the tutor's lec- 
ture book, then would he kindly set the 
student right, and make the two answers 
coincide word for word, in order to prevent 
mistakes at the time of examination. If then 
the number of questions should amount to 
a hundred and twenty, it was not expected 
or even demanded of each student to answer 
all the questions, but each student took the 
question only which came to his turn, and if 
the whole set were divided into four equal 
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the earlier part of my education. Prosody 
also was by no means popular at this institu- 
tion. The Greek metres were never once 
named ; for surely if it were a waste of time 
to study the Latin metres, it must have been 
a still greater waste to study the Ghreek. I 
have since ascertained what I then suspected, 
that the managers of the institution, by way 
of economizing their resources, hired thecheap- 
est classical tutors that they could get ; for 
they knew that there was an English transla- 
tion of every Latin author, and a Latin version 
of every Greek book, and they took it for 
granted that some way or other the English 
of both might be acquired ; and in truth the 
whole of our classical discipline was doing 
the text into English. I have in the course 
of my life frequently regretted the slovenly 
manner in which, at that seat of learning, we 
pretended to read the classics, but at the time 
I was highly gratified to find how soon and 
how easily I could read Sophocles, Plato, 
and Longinus. Indeed I believe that tutors, 
students, and all connected with the college, 
saw no other use in classical studies than 
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merely coming at the English of the Greek 
and Latin^and this mistake^ egregious though 
it be, seems spreading far and wide, and is by 
no means limited to dissenting institutions. 

In our mathematical studies, we did not 
make quite so much apparent progress as in 
our classical. We did a little geometry, and 
a little algebra, and once or twice we mea- 
sured a meadow at the back of the house. 
The mathematical lecture was never a very 
long one, nor was it one of frequent occur- 
rence, — it was not in very high favour either 
with tutor or students. The world, or some 
people in the world, have blamed the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for the great attention 
which it pays to mathematical studies. Per- 
haps the managers of the seat of learning of 
which I am now writing, thought that they 
could not do better than set their faces di- 
rectly against the Cambridge system, and 
pursue one quite the reverse of it. Indeed, 
during the latter years of our residence in the 
college, we had little time for mathematical 
or any other studies, seeing that we were then 
much engaged in preaching. It has been ob- 
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jected to the English Univeraities^ that 
though they profess to educate young men 
for the Christian ministry^ they give no di- 
rect instruction in the art of preaching, so 
that it may be said of them that they teach 
men to be preachers^ without teaching them 
to preach. I should certainly have thought 
that there was some force in this objectioD, 
had I not been in an institution in which 
young men are taught to preach. But not 
only are they in such institutions taught to 
preach; they are also taught to pray^ and I 
must freely confess that this kind of training 
is but little calculated to fill the mind with 
reverential feelings. The dissenters having 
no form of prayer for public worship, every 
minister supplies from his own resources, 
prayera^ and sermon too» and these are most 
admired when delivered extemporaneously. — 
The sermons are not always delivered without 
notes, but I believe in no case whatever are 
the prayers written, or if they be written they 
must be learned by heart, for the sight of a 
minister reading a prayer in a dissenting 
meeting-house or chapel, would be considered 
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a downright abomination — such a thing is 
never seen except among the Socinians, and 
with them I believe it is not universal. Ex- 
temporaneous prayer used to be considered, 
and by some persons still is, as the result of 
a momentary inspiration ; but with the gene- 
rality of those who use it, it is most likely 
the result of habit^ of knack, — even as any 
other kind of off-hand dexterity in the use of 
words. If then extemporaneous prayings or 
extemporaneous preaching be a desirable 
qualification, and if it be only to be acquired 
by habit and practice^ the habit must be 
formed at an early period. Early enough is 
the attempt made in dissenting colleges; — 
I could, were I so disposed^ enumerate 
many ludicrous anecdotes of ridiculous 
blunders made by young beginners in the 
art of extempore prayer ; but I shall not en- 
ter into particulars, for there may be some 
persons now living, who may not be pleased 
to be reminded of the follies of their youth ; — 
I say follies^ not sins^ for whatever sin 
there might be in the matter^ lay rather at 
the door of those elderly persons who per- 
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mitted and prompted young persons thus to 
commit themselves. In the college now re- 
ferred to, it was a standing rule^ that each stu- 
dent in rotation^ after the completion of the 
first year of his academic course, should con- 
duct the family devotion in the evening. It 
was not expressly stated that the prayer 
should be extemporaneous, but it was gene- 
rally understood so, and I never remember to 
have witnessed any deviation from that prac- 
tice. It is indeed true^ that some few, not 
daring to trust themselves to the impulse of 
the moment, and to the words which might 
present themselves on the occasion, did pre- 
viously compose a prayer, which they com- 
mitted to memory ; but I feel very confident, 
that> had any student read this composed 
prayer from the paper on which it was writ- 
ten, he would have met with reproof from 
the theological president. Now when it is 
considered that students were admissible 
into this institution at the early age of six- 
teen, and that individuals of various measures 
of talent were, of course, all expected to p6t- 
form the same kind of duty, it may very na- 
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turally be supposed that by some it would 
be but awkwardly done. I remember even 
now, with a painful and mortifying distinct- 
ness^ several scenes in which devotion has 
been converted into diversion. Frequently 
would some trembling novice, forgetting what 
he had learnt by heart, abruptly pause in 
the midst of his prayer, painfully exerting his 
recollection to gather up the broken thread ; 
and frequently would some inexperienced 
youth, trusting to his power of extemporizing, 
fluently commence with a bold and steady 
effusion of devotional common-places, and 
then suddenly would he become confused, 
forgetting what he had said, and perhaps re- 
peating it; or, becoming more bewildered, 
would ramble into all manner of incoherences, 
and talk such nonsense as no waking man 
would think of under other circumstances. 
To young men whose risible faculties are not 
under due subjection, such scenes are highly 
provocative of laughter, and I well remember 
the difficulty with which many suppressed 
the. actual explosion of loud laughter, while 
almost every side was shaking. Surely the 

D 
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acquisition of the knack of extemporaneous 
prayer, must be a matter of immense valuei 
when such means are used to gain it. Mneh 
has been said of late concerning the irrever- 
ence with which prayers are attended to in 
the English Universities, but nothing can 
equal the indecorum of exposing prayer itsdf 
to the risk of becoming the means of merri- 
ment. Besides, if an extemporaneous devo- 
tional fluency be the result of inspiration, 
what prevents that inspiration from being as 
perfect in the case of youth and inexperience, 
as it is in more advanced life ? But the truth 
is, that almost all parties know that the mat** 
ter depends upon intellect and habit. 

From the statement which I have given of 
the studies pursued at this college, it may be 
naturally supposed that our time was very 
much at our own disposal. We received but 
two lectures a day ; one from the theological, 
and one from the classical tutor; the prepara- 
tion for the theological lecture took no time, 
and that for the classical but little. The 
lectures were all over with the classes by 
one o'clock, and the time of their commence* 
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ment was nine or thereabouts. The employ- 
ment of oar time was of course at our dis- 
cretion ; those who had wisdom to make a 
good use of it, did so accordingly; for those 
who were disposed to act otherwise there was 
neither check nor restraint. There was no 
discipline^ nor indeed much need of it ; the 
institution was as one large family, and the 
only punishment was expulsion ; and if a 
young man was expelled from one dissenting 
college, he would be considered very unfor- 
tunate if he did not gain admittance into 
another. As there was no punishment for 
the unruly, so there were no rewards for the 
diligent. Those who were truly studious 
acted from the impulse of their own taste, 
or from a calculation of remote benefit. 

During the last two years of our residence 
in the college we practised preaching, either 
at our college chapel or in the villages round 
about us ; and as students were admissible at 
the age of sixteen, several became preachers 
before they were twenty years of age. Of 
course our sermons could be only the result 
of our various theological reading; there 
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could be nothing of the fruit of meditation 
or of the knowledge of human nature, for 
the very confined sphere in which we lived 
presented humanity to ub under only one 
aspect. Yet I very well remember that by 
virtae of some of our metaphysical gpecnla- 
tions, we thought oarselves great adepts in 
the science of human nature. This, however, 
was a matter of comparatively little moment, 
for we had in the writings of the old noncon- 
formist divines a fund of moral and religious 
truth from which we could copiously draw. 
We used to think it an abomination, almost 
next to a sin, for any one to preach a sermon 
not of his own composing ; indeed, so chary 
were we of originality, that we could scarcely 
tolerate a long quotation except with special 
acknowledgment. Some of our earlier ser- 
mons were very learned, critical, and meta- 
physical after a fashion ; I quesUon whether 
at fifty we shall he able to understand the 
metaphysics that we wrote at nineteen or 
twenty. I have very little acquaintance with 
preachers of the established church, either 
young or old, though I have read many of 
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their printed sermons ancient and modern, 
but there has always appeared to me to be a 
marked difference between the style of a dis- 
senting preacher, and that of a clergyman of 
the establishment ; and the difference seems 
to consist principally in this, that the style 
of the clergyman is admonitory, founded on 
established principles, but the style of the 
dissenter is argumentative, attempting to es- 
tablish certain principles; the one exhorts, 
the other proves ; and this argumentative 
style is most prominent in the earlier pulpit 
compositions. 

In the academic establishment, which I 
have been describing above, the utmost liber- 
ality of political opinion prevailed, and fre- 
quently political topics were given to us as 
the subject of our themes, and I believe it 
was generally considered a piece of academic 
etiquette to take the anti-national side of a 
question. There were several shades and 
gradations of opinion, from the sober whig 
down to the conceited and roaring democrat. 
Paine's Age of Reason was of course not in 
great esteem among us, but his Rights of 
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Man were highly popular ; nor did we much 
relish the Socinianism of Dr. Priestley, but 
we admired him as a martyr to the cause of 
liberty ; and though we adopted not the Ah- 
anism of Dr. Price, we gloried in his avowal 
of the right of the people to call kings to ac- 
count, and to cashier them for miscondnct* 
We regarded America as the ne plus uUra of 
political perfection, — as the pure land of Uber- 
ty, civil and religious. We hated the name of 
William Pitt, and all but worshipped that of 
Charles James Fox. We could not very well 
understand Tooke's Diversions of Purley, 
but we venerated his politics. We had in our 
college library, in four volumes, the trial of 
Thelwall, Hardy, Home Took, and others for 
high treason ; and we regarded Sir Francis 
Burdett as one of the first of living charac- 
ters. Indeed, whatever theological or politi- 
cal prej udices I had been imbued with under 
my paternal roof, these were by no means 
abated or diminished by the society or pur* 
suits of the college ; but though they were 
not immediately and palpably diminished, 
yet I think that ultimately, by means of the 
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excess to which the opinions were carried , 
and the bigotry with which they were main* 
tained^ the hold which they originally had of 
my mind was very greatly shaken. This 
effect did not appear at once, but was deve- 
loped several years after, much to my annoy* 
ance. I believe that one of the reasons why we 
never read Aristophanes was that he makes 
democracy look so exquisitely ridiculous. The 
difficulty of the author could be no objection, 
for to our classical tutor one author was quite 
as easy as another, if it had but a Latin ver- 
sion at the bottom of the page ; and we used 
to be very proud of reading ^schylus, Thu- 
cydides, and Longinus. The fact is, that the 
eminence of our classical tutor's scholarship 
was so great, that he could read any Greek 
author with a Latin version, and none with-* 
out it. 

It may be supposed that after having given 
a view of the more grave and serious charac- 
teristics and pursuits of the institution in 
question, I should say a few words respect- 
ing the manners, habits, and amusements of 
the pupils* On this subject, however, there is 
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very little that can be said^ and I have allud- 
ed to the topic merely, or principally, for the 
purpose of saying, that we were for the most 
part a very grave and solemn set of beings. 
The chess-board, the flute, and the draft- 
board were our chief recreations, very spar- 
ingly used, and not one of us ever attained 
to great perfection in any one of the three. 
From the long acquaintance that I have had 
with the dissenters, I am led to think that 
mediocrity is their chief characteristic. They 
have had, and may yet have among them, men 
who aspire to literary eminence, and some 
few who may be called men of genius, but 
their literature is but narrow, and their genius 
is not of the highest order. They live so 
much among themselves, and they have such 
a dwarfish and stunted standard of excel- 
lence, that they never astonish any body but 
themselves. The only matter in which they 
are at all excessive is in radicalism ; they are 
really outrageous in what they are pleased to 
call a love of liberty. I speak not of all, 
but of part, and a very great part. 
' T shall close this chapter by some remarks 
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in yindicatioQ of the freedom with which I 
have spoken of an institution^ in which I have 
represented myself as having received a gra- 
tuitous education ; for some persons may say 
that I am very ungrateful thus to speak of 
that which was altogether a gift^ and which 
I ought to have received with all thankful- 
ness. Yes, indeed, if they, from whom I 
received this education immediately, had been 
the actual donors of the boon, instead of 
blaming them for what they did not, I ought 
to thank them for what they did ; but the 
fact is not so ; they were not the donors, but 
they were persons employed by the trustees 
of the donors, and it was a duty incumbent 
on the trustees to find competent instructors, 
and it was the duty of the instructors to give 
all diligence, according to the best of their 
ability, to fulfil the purpose for which they 
were appointed. But the evil of these small 
and independent institutions is, that there 
can be no competent means of ascertaining 
the fitness, or of overlooking the fidelity of 
tutors. I do not indeed wonder, considering 
all that I have seen and heard of dissenting 
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places of academic instruction, that the dis* 
senters themselves feel an anxiety after admis* 
sion into the oniversities, yet I do not see how 
that will much mend the matter, unless there 
be also conceded to them an eligibility to all 
places of honour and profit, which belong to 
the several colleges ; for these prises stimu- 
late the diligence of the young men. Nor 
indeed, do I think that those persons who are 
hearty dissenters, would ohoose to run the 
risk of sending their sons to these ecclesias- 
tical establishments. The fact is, that the 
dissenters, in urging forward this question, 
have no very distinct apprehension of remote 
consequences ; but they have two unpleasant 
feelings, which they wish to get rid of; and 
one of these feelings is, the consciousness that 
their own ministers, though not absolutely 
ignorant and uneducated, are yet very super- 
ficial in their learning, and very shallow in 
their general acquirements: and the other 
feeling is, that they are marked, and so far 
degraded, by the exclusion from academic 
honours. Yet, I must say, that if they were 
admitted to the honours, and excluded firom 
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the profits of the universities^ they would feel 
the degradation much more, and would make 
a much louder cry about the giievance. If I 
may be permitted to use a somewhat ludicrous 
comparison, I would say, that the dissenters 
being barefooted, are crying for shoes, which 
shoes, when they get them, will pinch their 
feet, and then they .will cry more loudly and 
more importunately than ever — not to get 
rid of the shoes, but to have them cut, 
stretched, and distorted for their own ease 
and accommodation, and then the shoes will 
be spoilt. 
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CHAPTER III. 



After I had finished my studies at the col- 
lege, I went to seek my fortune in the dis- 
senting world, for at that time dissenterism 
was all the world to me, — I knew not of, and 
cared not for, any other world ; the national 
religion and its temples were to me exactly 
on a par with the mythology of Greece and 
Rome, and the temples in which wood and 
stone were wont to be worshipped. I do not 
know anything which can come up to the 
conceit of an imperfectly educated and simple 
young man. I was full of vanity and self-suf- 
ficiency; I felt myself to be an oracle, and 
fancied that I should astonish and illuminate 
the world. Perhaps, however, conceit is 
common to the young of all classes, educated 
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or not educated. Thirty years ago^ I should 
not have thought it necessary, as I do now, 
to explain to my readers the manner in which 
ministers gain possession of their pulpits in 
dissenting congregations : but I find that our 
internal polity is not so well known to all the 
world as I then imagined. There are many 
classes of dissenters, but to which particular 
body I belong I do not wish to make known, 
for the matters on which I shall treat are 
nearly common to them all. 

It is a matter of boasting among the dis- 
senters, that they are not compelled to 
receive their ministers from the appointment 
of others, but that they choose for themselves. 
That they certainly do, and so much the 
worse for them and their pastors, as will 
perhaps frequently appear in the course of 
this history. There are varieties in the mode 
of election, for in some chapels the right of 
choosing the minister rests in the trustees, in 
others the choice rests in the whole body of 
the subscribers, and in others the minister is 
chosen by the church only. In many dis- 
senting chapels a distinction is made between 
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the church and congregation ; the congrega- 
tion consisting of the whole body of the wor- 
shippers, but the church includes only the 
communicants, who are not admitted but by 
the consent, and with the approval of the 
members — « so that, in fact, a dissenting 
church is a kind of close spiritual corporation. 
The mode of admission into the church, I 
may as well state and explain in this place. 
Any individual who is so inclined, may be- 
come an attendant on the worship of a dis- 
senting chapel, and may also become a sub- 
scriber, but in many chapels it is not allowed 
to any one who pleases to partake of the 
ordinance of the Lord's Supper. This is only 
to be done by admittance into the church, 
which takes place thus : — when an individual, 
under serious impressions, wishes to become a 
regular communicant, and a member of the 
church, he must make known his wishes 
to the minister, and one or two of the deacons. 
By these persons he will be examined as to 
his religious attainments, views, and princi- 
ples, and he will be also required to give a 
written account of his religious feelings and 
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experience. On some evening in the week 
preceding the Sunday on which the Lord's 
Supper is to be administered, there is held in 
the chapel what is called a church-meeting ; 
and on this occasion the candidate for admis- 
sion to church-membership attends in the yes- 
try, where he is shut up alone, while the pro- 
ceedings take place in the chapel touching 
his admissibility. The minister states that a 
person is desirous of being admitted a mem- 
ber of the church, mentioning the name of the 
party, and such other particulars as may be 
necessary* He then describes the conversa- 
tion which has passed between himself and 
the candidate for admission, and then he 
reads aloud the written experience which has 
been drawn up, and he calls upon those dea- 
cons who have had any conversation with 
the party to declare what has been the result 
of their interview, and when they have 
spoken to the competency of the candidate, 
the question is put to the vote — and for the 
most part, it is carried unanimously that the 
individual shall be admitted to church-mem^ 
bership. He is then called out of the vestry 
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into the chapel^ and the minister announces 
to him that by the unanimous vote of the 
churchy he is admitted a member; then the 
right hand of fellowship is given to him by 
the minister and the deacons, and he becomes 
a member accordingly. 

Before I undertook the work of the minis- 
try, I had been present at some meetings of 
this kind, and I well remember one particular 
instance, which produced on my mind a very 
unpleasant impression at the time, and which 
I have often thought of since as illustrative 
of the admixture of very improper and selfish 
feelings with mattei*s of great religious so- 
lemnity. The candidate for admission on the 
occasioii to which I refer, was a young lady 
about eighteen years of age ; the minister of 
the chapel was a most amiable man, and 
much more of a gentleman than dissenting 
ministers usually are ; the two deacons who 
had visited the young lady to converse with 
her on religious subjects, were respectable 
and substantial shopkeepers in the city ; the 
one I believe was a grocer, and the other a 
tallow-chandler ; the tallow-chandler was the 
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older man of the two, and a very active man 
as related to all matters connected with the 
chapel; indeed I may say that he was almost 
the ruler and chief manager of the place. 
It so happened that the younger deacon of 
the two had been long acquainted with the 
young lady's family ; but when I say younger 
I am speaking comparatively, for he was 
quite old enough to be her father. Now 
when these two called to speak to the candi- 
date on religious topics^ the one who had 
been familiar with the family, received of 
coarse a much larger share of the young 
lady's spiritual confidence than the other. 
The tallow-chandler took this in very high 
dudgeon, and therefore, when called upon by 
the minister to declare to the church the re- 
sult of his colloquy, he rose in evident chagrin, 
and said in a tone of nasal sneer, which I shall 
never forget as long as I live, '' I have no 

doubts whatever but what Miss is a very 

proper person to be admitted a member of this 
church, but I cannot speak much from my own 
knowledge, for when I called upon her with 
brother , I had but little conversation with 

£ 
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her; my brother , however, was closetted 

with her for some time, and he may perhaps 
give the church more particular information." 
This was very many years ago, but I re- 
member it as well as if it were but yesterday ; 
nor shall I ever forget the repulsive shudder, 
with which I heard this manifestation of 
worldly business mingling with what ought 
to have been considered as one of the most 
solemn acts of religion. 

I make no apology for the above anecdoti- 
cal digression, because I may have occasion 
to make many more of the same kind, and 
they may tend very strongly to illustrate my 
topic. To proceed : the first and chief object 
which I had in view after leaving college was 
to obtain a pulpit, and this was not a very 
easy matter. I have already shown that I 
had not to wait for any authority to be allow- 
ed to preach ; I was perfectly at liberty to 
enter any dissenting pulpit, provided I had 
leave from its occupant or owners. As I had 
composed some half dozen elaborate dis- 
courses, full, as I thought, of originality of 
idea and elegance of expression, I had no 
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objection to take every opportunity of preach- 
ing them whenever I could^ hoping that I 
might thereby advertise myself as an eloquent 
preacher. I was particularly gratified when 
I received, as I not unfrequently did^ express 
compliments for my " very excellent sermon.^' 
My own immediate friends and acquaintance, 
judging from these specimens, thought that 
I was destined to make a figure in the world, 
and to become a popular preacher. I remem- 
ber well the spiritual conceit with which I 
regarded dissenting ministers in comparison 
with the clergy of the established church ; for 
I thought that the clergy were merely intent 
upon temporalities and worldly considerations, 
forgetting that a craving after popularity and 
a fishing for compliments savoured also very 
strongly of the world. I trust, however, that 
there was not merely and solely the motive 
of worldly vanity, but that there was also 
some serious consideration of Christian duty 
moving me and occupying my thoughts in 
my earlier ministrations ; still I must confess 
upon reflection that there was too decided a 
predominance of the love of popularity. The 
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fact isi that the preacher whose chapel my 
parents attended, and from whom I received 
my first religious impressions, and my earliest 
promptings to undertake the ministerial office, 
was a roan of very popular talents : hearers 
came tQ him from all directions and from 
very considerable distances; and whenever 
he was engaged, as was often the case, to 
preach charity sermons, sometimes in one 
place, and sometimes in another, he was sure 
to fill the chapel, attracting hearers, who 
would, if I may so speak, go through fire and 
water to hear him. No wpnder therefore, 
that with my first notions of preaching were 
connected ideas of popularity. Moreover, 
when it is considered at how early an age we 
frequently began to preach, and how eager 
young men are in rivalling each other, it may 
easily be imagined that personal feelings and 
a love of applause would strongly intermingle 
with better thoughts. 

I have said that dissenting congregations 
choose their own ministers, but it must not 
be supposed that he who is most acceptable 
to the largest number of hearers is always 
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the successful candidate ; for a great deal 
depends on the influence of the leading peo*- 
ple, who govern not by any express law, but 
by the mere force of circumstances, and the 
power of wealth. The real government of a 
dissenting congregation is in an aristocracy 
of wealthy I cannot say much of rank^ for to 
the best of ray knowledge there are no peers 
among them : here and there if there should 
happen to be a knight or baronet belonging 
to a dissenting congregation^ a very particular 
and especial homage is paid to him, by those 
who in general profess to despise rank. The 
first attempt that I made to obtain a pulpit 
for myself, was with a small congregation in 
the vicinity of the metropolis. I was person- 
ally acquainted with the then minister, whowas 
'about to leave them, and I expressed to him 
my wii^ to have an opportunity of intro* 
dneing myself to them. He very kindly offer* 
ed me the use of his pulpit, but at the same 
time said to me, *^ I can be of no service to 
you, for my recommendation would be rather 
an injury to you than an assistance." This 
firiend of mine was leaving his congregation 
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UDder somewhat unpleasant circamstances. 
He had been at first highly popular among 
his people, and greatly esteemed by them ; 
he was altogether a kind of idol to them ; 
but he had married a lady who was not quite 
acceptable to the ladies of the congregationi 
and after his marriage he spent much less of 
his time in visiting his flock, and gossipping 
with them than he had formerly done^ for he 
found his home very attractive compared with 
what it used to be when he was a single man, 
and lived in lodgings. He had lodged, of 
course, in the house of one of his congrega- 
tion; leaving his lodgings therefore, and going 
to housekeeping was one cause of affront.. 
Then again, in. order to meet the increased 
expenditure of an establishment, he was under 
the necessity of taking pupils, and as he had, 
by leading for some few years a gossipping 
sort of life, pretty nearly forgotten all that 
he had learned at school and college, he found 
it necessary to devote more time to his 
studies, and this rendered him far less enter- 
taining^to his flock than he had formerly been ; 
BO they began to complain that he neglected 
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liis duties, and that he regarded his spiritual 
charge merely as a matter of secondary con- 
sideration. The salary which they gave him 
was but ninety pounds a year^ and for that 
they expected the whole of his time, thoughts, 
and attention. I think that they were un- 
reasonable. Nevertheless at the time, of 
which I am now writing, I thought little of 
the circumstances under which my friend 
was leaving his flock ; I thought only that I 
should be very glad to succeed him, and to 
become pastor of a congregation. 

Taking with me three of my best sermons, 
for my friend preached three times every 
Sunday for ninety pounds a year, I went full 
of hope and confidence to please the listening 
ear. When my friend told me that he could 
be of no service to me, I heard him with the 
utmost indifference, for I did not suppose 
that I needed any other recommendation than 
my own talents, set off by my own elocution. 
Tbecongregation,sincetheminister'smarriage, 
had rather fallen off, and had become languid 
in its attendance; but hearing that a stranger 
had. engaged to preach, they came more nu- 
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merously; for though I was not going to 
preach before them expressly as a candi- 
date^ yet it was pretty well understood that 
I had a view to the vacant pulpit. I was 
heard with profound attention, and was eK* 
ceedingly successful in my extemporaneous 
devotions, which I poured forth with a fluency 
almost astonishing to myself. I could evi- 
dently see, while I was delivering my sermon, 
that the congregation was mightily pleased 
with me» for I observed that at several of my 
pretty metaphors and similes they exchanged 
glances of approbation one with another ; 
and at one time, when I was very pathetic, I 
observed an old lady put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

After the morning service was over, and 
when I went into the vestry, there came to 
me several of the congregation, who were one 
and all pleased to express themselves highly 
gratified with my performance : they spoke 
very handsomely of me indeed, and I must 
say that I could not help thinking within my* 
self, that there really was some truth in what 
they said. Among the rest was the old lady 
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who had put ber bandkercbief to her eyes 
when I was pathetic. I found that this lady 
was the principal person in the society, and 
that without her consent nothing was done 
by the congreg&tion. I received an invitation 
to dine at her house, and now I thought of 
coarse that my fortune was made, and I was 
fully resolved to put on my best manners and 
to talk my utmost wisdom. I took care to 
behave at table with the utmost propriety, 
and found or made some opportunity of in* 
troducing in conversation most of the pretty 
or profound thoughts that had sprung up in 
my mind for the last twelve months. This 
lady had two daughters, who were between 
thirty and forty years of age. They had 
been very pretty, I dare say, when they were 
young, and at the time that I saw them they 
were exceedingly clever and highly genteel. 
I thought them, indeed, rather proud, and as 
my manners were not very genteel, I did 
not feel quite at ease; and all the efforts 
that I made to give myself the air of a 
gentleman only embarrassed me the more, 
la college I had frequently been told that 
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our education made us gentlemen, but I 
found, when I came into the world, that it 
made us very awkward ones. 

In the afternoon I preached again, and was 
again eloquent and impressive ) the congr^a- 
tion was larger in the afternoon than it bad 
been in the morning : I began to think tbat 
my fame was spreading. I was invited by 
another of the congregation to tea. In this 
second visit I was more at ease ; my enter- 
tainer was a man of business, very well off 
in the world, but not much of a gentleman. 
I found him rather a facetious man than other- 
wise. He talked to me freely about the va- 
cancy that was likely to take place in the 
pulpit, and hinted pretty strongly that I was 
a very probable person to fill it. He told 
me that the, salary was hut small at present, 
owing to a variety of circumstances, but that 
he had no doubt that a man of my abilities 
might soon increase the congregation, and 
make a very pretty thing of it. He alluded 
to the old lady at whose house I had dined. 
He asked my opinion of the young ladies ; 
and when I said tbat I thought they had been 
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once very pretty, he laughingly told me that 
I must not imagine that they were not young 
now, that they regarded themselves as wits 
and beauties : he even went so far as to tell 
me, that if I should be chosen minister of the 
chapel, it would be a good speculation for me 
to marry one of them. He also said it was the 
general opinion that the minister who was 
about to leave might have married one if he 
would, and that if he had, he would in all 
probability have retained his situation. In 
a word, I felt myself quite at home with this 
communicative and talkative gentleman, and 
after the evening service, I went back to his 
house to supper, where I met several others 
of the congregation, who seemed to admire 
me as much as I admired myself. They were 
unanimous in commending my gifts and 
graces, and they one and all declared that I 
should be the very man to suit them — pro- 
vided that Mrs. was agreeable ; but no- 
thing could be done without her consent, for 
she was a most valuable prop to the interest, 
inasmuch as she subscribed not less than ten 
guineas a year, which could be very ill spared 
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from their funds, and whenever anything was 
proposed contrary to her opinions or her 
wishes, she always threatened to withdraw 
her subscription, and that threat always 
brought the party to reason. Alas for my 

hopes of this chapel ! Mrs. was not 

agreeable, or in other words I was not agree- 
able to her or to her daughters. I was curi- 
ous to ascertain wherein I had offended, or 
wherein I failed, and it was not long before 

my curiosity was satisfied. Mrs. , I 

found, objected to me because I was too 
talkative, and the young ladies declared that 
I was a great gawky. I never was so morti- 
fied in my life ; I was humbled down to 
the dust, and was grieved beyond measure 
that I had thrown away so much wisdom, 
and so much eloquence all to no purpose. 
There was no such thing as appealing 
against the judgment that was passed. I 
knew that the majority of the congregation, 
had they been left to their own unbiassed 
opinion, would have chosen me to be their 
pastor, but they did not dare to exercise, and 
scarcely dared to express their opinion. 
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Among us dissenters there is often a good 
deal of quizzing and laughing about Queen 
Elizabeth being the head of the church, and 
we think that our banter on this topic is to- 
tally unanswerable by the united wisdom of 
the whole bench of bishops; but here^in the in- 
stanceof this little suburban dissenting chapel, 
is a specimen of a female head of a church 
exercising a most despotic and unbounded 
sway : her will is law in everything, because 
she subscribes ten guineas a-year. Really, I 
cannot understand how it is that dissenters, 
who make so much ado about religious liberty, 
should suffer themselves to be so domineered 
over and so trampled upon by their fellow- 
dissenters. Perhaps they think that where 
the slavery is voluntary on their own part the 
disgrace is less, but for my part I think that 
the disgrace is greater. 

I had now been six months away from my 
college, and had not yet bad a call to any 
vacant congregation, and I began to think 
that I had been very unfortunate, and that 
unless I should soon succeed I should lose 
my reputatk)n ; for when a minister has been 
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long unsettled, though desirous of obtain- 
ing a settlement, there is a presumption and 
prejudice against him, that there is some- 
thing objectionable about him. Just at this 
time there happened to be a vacancy in a 
chapel in the city, of some reputation and im- 
portance, the salary of which amounted to 
three or four hundred a-year. There were of 
course many candidates both from town and 
country for so important a station as this ; 
and there was a great deal of scheming and 
contrivance among the various factions in the 
congregation, each to gain their own point. 
There was not in this chapel, as in that smaller 
one in the suburbs, any one individual mani- 
festly domineering over the whole society ; 
bat there was on the other hand a variety of 
factions all ready for explosion, and endea- 
vouring to outreach each other; and there 
was . also, as there will be always found in 
every dissenting congregation, the distinction 
between the aristocratic, and the democratic 
party. In the present vacancy, however, 
there was thus much of unanimity, that they 
thought it best not to be in too great a hurry 
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to fix on a new pastor^ lest they might make 
more haste than good speed. It devolved 
on a committee to provide supplies for the 
pulpit, and as the chapel at this time stood 
much in need of painting and white-washings 
and some more substantial repairs, it was 
thought that if the service could be performed 
by supplies only, for twelve months or more, 
at a certain sum per Sunday, enough might be 
saved out of the annual income, for painting, 
8cc. But they could not occupy twelve months 
in hearing candidates, therefore it was thought 
best to find some one who would act as a 
regular supply for a given time. One of the 
committee happened to be a wholesale linen- 
draper with whom my father did business, 
and by the interest of this gentleman I ob- 
tained the engagement to supply the chapel 
for twelve months, at the rate of two guineas 
a week. 1 felt extremely honoured at being 
even permitted to preach before so respectable 
and numerous an audience ; but lest 1 should 
be exalted above measure, my friend, the 
wholesale linen-draper, gave me expressly 
to understand that I must not flatter myself 
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with any idea that there was any possibility 
of my being chosen to the vacant pulpit. I 
replied to him that I was obliged by the in- 
timation, and that I should not presume to 
entertain any such ambitious thought. He 
was kindly pleased to say that the objection 
to me had no reference whatever to want 
of talent on my part, but it was solely on ac- 
count of my youth and inexperience ; for 
that a station of that importance demanded 
a person of years and experience in the world. 
In a word, I was led to infer that I was much 
too inexperienced for such an enlightened 
congregation, and I believe the real truth 
was, that the humility of my origin was 
rather against me. Had my father been a 
wholesale linen-draper on the north side, in- 
stead of a retail linen-draper on the south 
side of the river Thames, I should have stood 
a better chance, or even bad I myself been a 
something of a dandy, and worn spectacles 
and high shirt-collars, I should have been 
considered not quite so absolutely ineligible. 
But I was always somewhat sheepish in my 
manners, and very plain in my dress. 
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I had been in the habit of hearing so much 
about the superior wisdom and penetration of 
this congregation, that when I preached to 
them for the first time, I stood trembling in 
the pulpit, surprised and abashed at my own 
presumption, and feeling that they were 
far more qualified to instruct me than I was 
to teach them. I seemed to think that the 
pew openers and the clerk must look upon 
me with contempt. I managed , however, 
to get through the service pretty well, and 
my friend the wholesale linen-draper, kind- 
ly condescended to come into the vestry 
after service was over, and to tell me that I 
had acquitted myself very well : and upon 
the whole, he said, he had been better pleased 
than he had expected to be* I was proud of 
such a compliment, and truly grateful for it; 
and I really began to feel some gentle risings 
of ambition in my heart, as though it were 
possible that by the force of my talents I 
might do away with all objections to my eli- 
gibility. Several other gentlemen also came 
into the vestry, but they took very little 
notice of me; they talked about repairing and 
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beautifying the chapel, and on auch like 
matters — they were evidently great men — 
most of tbem ivholeaale dealers, merchants^ 
or perhaps even bankers. Some few years 
ago I saw a print in Hood's Whims and Od- 
dities, or in one of the comic annuals, whick 
called very vividly to my recdlection the style 
and manner of those people ; the print to 
which I refer, is that of a gentleman standing 
with his hands in his breeches pockets, a»d 
saying, " My banks tkiy arefurmsked." 

I continued preaching for some time at this 
chapel without experiendng any attention 
from any individual, except my friend the 
wholesale linen-draper, tiil, one day, I was 
surprised and gratified at receiving a catxl 
inviting me to dine at the hous^of one of the 
congregation, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of Portman-square. He was a dry-salter by 
business, and was a very rich man ; he still 
carried on business in the city, though his 
residence was at the west end of the town. 
When I read this card my heart fairly 
bounced and bumped with ecstacy; I was 
delighted, I was overjoyed, I almost regretted 
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that I had paid so little attention to my per- 
sonal appearaace, and was half disposed to 
wear high shirt-collars on the oecasion ; but 
I was afraid that I should look more awk- 
ward than before^ so I let the thing alone, 
only making myself as smart as my ordinary 
wardrobe would allow. I took great pains 
to be punctual to the time appointed^ and I 
found myself in a much more splendid man- 
sion than I had ever yet visited — not that 
the house was Tery large, but it was fitted up 
with so much elegance aod such an elaborate 
luxury of furniture : I almost for a moment 
fancied myself one of the aristocracy, and 
thought very humbly indeed of the little par- 
lour at the back of my father's shop, and of 
the little Sunday parlour up stairs over the 
shop. My sensations of greatness, however, 
were considerably abated when my entertainer 
drew me aside from the group of his family 
and two or three visitors, and taking me into 
the back drawiog-room, he said in a kind of 

half whisper, " When Mr. " naming my 

friend the wholesale linen-draper, '* engaged 
you to supply our chapel for twelve months, 
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he did not give you any idea that the con- 
nexion was likely to become permanent ?" 

I bowed humbly and replied, ''He did not, 
sir." 

" Oh, very well, I am glad to hear it, for 
I should be sorry that you should be de- 
ceived." Then looking down on my shoes, 
and seeing, I suppose, slight symptoms of 
dust on them, he said, ''You have had a 
long walk, you had better take a coach when 
you return." So saying, he slipped a guinea 
into my hand to pay my coach-hire, and 
then we went back again to the front drawing- 
room. I was very glad now that I had not 
put myself to the expense, nor my ears to the 
torture of high shirt-collars. The dinner was 
very excellent, and the conversation very 
animated, but I partook more largely of the 
first, than of the second, which was quite out 
of my way, being all about the price of stocks 
and Beethoven's music, forced strawberries, 
and Russian ambition. In a word, I never 
saw such elegant people in my life, and I did 
not think that there had been such among 
the dissenters. But I recollected having 
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heard my mother frequently speak of the 
great increase of worldliness of spirit among 
the dissenters ; indeed^ she went so far as to 
say that it was not always easy to distinguish 
them from church-people ; and I remember 
thinking at the time, that dissenters must be 
very bad indeed if they could not be distin- 
guished from church-people. 

Not many days after I had received this 
very fine dinner, and a sovereign from the dry- 
salter, I had an invitation to the house of 
another of the congregation. This was not a 
great man, but what is called an active man. 
I do not mention names in this book, either of 
the living or of the dead, therefore I merely 
mention that this second invitation was from a 
hardwareman, at that time living in Hounds- 
ditch, and carrying on a very flourishing busi- 
ness. He was an uneducated man, about 
forty years of age, and as many persons of 
that age have forgotten what they have learn- 
ed at school, so this gentleman had forgotten 
what he had not learned, or to speak more 
plainly, he had forgotten that he had never 
learned anything, and was by no means aware 
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of the extent of his ignorance. At the time 
of which I am now writings the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts had not been repealed, nor did 
there appear to be any immediate symptom 
that they speedily would be ; and on this sub- 
ject the worthy hardwareman was partico-^ 
larly eloqoent, for having been successful in 
business, and being constitutionally ambw 
tious, he nteditated civic honours. This gen- 
tleman invited me to his house in Hounds- 
ditch, in consequence of having heard that I 
had been invited to the dry-salter's house at 
the west end of the town, for he was deter- 
mined not to be outdone in courtesy and hos* 
pitality. He was in fact the leader of the 
democratic faction in the chapel which I was 
then supplying; and as he calculated the 
number of the democratic exceeded that of 
the aristocratic, he rather flattered himself 
that if matters came to an extremity, he could 
carry any measure he pleased. I think that 
he over-rated his power, for I have fre- 
quently observed in the course of my life that 
it is easier to raise a mob of clamourera 
against the opulent, than to collect a body 
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of voters against them. — ^The hardwaremau 
wfao liyed in Houndsditcb, was very jealous 
of the dry*salter who lived in the neighbour* 
boodof Portman^square, and it appeared to 
me that one motive which prompted the hard* 
wareman to invite me to his house, was that 
he might hear from me how, and in what 
style the dry-salter lived. I did not expect to 
be so minutely examined concerning the par- 
ticulars of my dinner, but I exerted my pow- 
ers of memory, and gave the best account 
that I possibly could. Indeed, I think it a 
failing of mine that 1 am in general so very 
communicative. I can keep a secret if I 
make a point of it, but there is a certain sim- 
plicity about me, which leads me to speak 
freely whatever I know, and I, taking a great 
interest in my own affairs, &ncy, perhaps erro- 
neously, that others are equally interested in 
them ; so I speak openly and copiously con- 
cerning myself, giving others in the game of 
life an advantage over me. It is well for me 
that lam not a whist- player, for my candour 
is such, that I should never be able to con- 
ceal my hand from my opponents. This 
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candour I suppose it was, which induced me 
to inform the hardwareman of the conversa- 
tion which took place between me and the 
dry-salter. At this the hardwareman took 
fire, and expressed himself strongly indignant 
at, what he was pleased to call, the insolence 
of the dry-salter. For my own part I cannot 
say that I regarded the matter in the same 
light. I said that I felt myself incompetent 
to fill so high a station, and that as I was 
under obligations to the gentleman in ques- 
tion, I could not think of making myself a 
party in any transactions opposed to his in- 
clinations, more especially as I knew from my 
friend the wholesale linen-draper, that the 
same was the sentiment of all the leading 
men of the place. I also modestly added, 
that I did not think myself gentleman enough 
to ufkdertake so great a situation. I was in- 
deed sincere in so saying, but I must also 
confess that (here was something so very 
tempting in the prospect, that I thought that 
if I obtained the appointment, I might soon 
acquire gentility enough to bear myself hand- 
somely in it. 
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Now my friend the hardwareman was any 
thing but a modest man, and had of all men 
that I ever saw, as little apprehension or ap- 
preciation of the manners of a gentleman as 
any one. He therefore over-ruled all my 
objections, and insisted that I should allow 
myself to be put in nomination for the vacant 
pulpit; indeed he was resolved upon proposing 
me, whether I would consent or not, for he 
said that he was sure that he could carry 
a majority of votes. — What an agitating 
feeling is ambition ! it makes one's days rest- 
less, and one's nights sleepless. This I know 
was the case with me ; for visions of glory, if 
I may so speak, were continually floating be- 
fore my eyes, at the thought of being pro- 
moted at the very outset of my career to a 
station of such wealth and importance^ as that 
which now seemed to be ready to solicit my 
acceptance. The students of our college, I 
remember, used to speak very freely of the 
clergy of the established church, as being 
moved by a mere feeling of ambition, and 
pursuing the work of the ministry for what 
they could get by it, but I very strongly felt 
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myself^ at the time of which I am now writ- 
ings much more absorbed by temporal, than 
by spiritual feelings, — I thought much of 
the gentility of the congregation, of the num- 
ber of carriages that were every Sunday 
drawn up at the chapel doors^ and of the 
very handsome income that would be derivable 
from this splendid source. — But, alas ! the 
bubble soon burst ; my friend the hardware- 
man, at a vestry meeting of the subscribers 
to the chapel, proposed me as a fit and proper 
person to fill the vacant pulpit^ but he was 
very coolly put down by being reminded that 
the congregation had resolved on suspending 
their determination till they had sufficiently 
weighed the merits of the many candidates 
which so important a situation must naturally 
attract. It was also added, with a particular 
emphasis, as I was informed, that so lai^e a 
salary as that which was given by that con- 
gregation might command the best talents in 
the market. By this remark the hardware- 
man was given to understand, that my talents 
were not the best m the market; indeed I 
never thought that they were, — only it in 
unpleasant to be told so. 
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Not long after tbis^ my friend the whole- 
sale linen-draper, by whose means I obtained 
the temporary engagement of supplying the 
pulpit for twelve months, and who I be* 
lie?e was a rational, good sort of man, and 
truly desirous of doing me a service, s^it 
for me to dine with him, and gave me a great 
deal of good advice ; among other things he 
fairly told me that I must not yet think of 
aspiring to a first-rate chapel, but that I had 
better look out for a situation in the country, 
where I might have a little leisure to pursue 
my studies, to increase my stock of sermons, 
to enlarge my knowledge of human nature ; 
for, as he very properly added, though Lon- 
don be a very large place, containing a vast 
number of inhabitants, and an immense va- 
riety of characters, yet it was by no means 
the best place to study human nature, espe- 
cially for a young man. '* A country town," 
said he, ''is a grammar, but London is a 
great dictionary, or Thesaurus of human 
nature." He advised me to think humbly of 
myself, and I certainly did so, for I had very 
little encouragement, whatever inclination I 
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might have had to think otherwise. I thank- 
ed him for his good advice ; indeed I am 
always thankful for good advice^ and in the 
course of my life» especially in the earlier part 
of it, I had a great deal to be thankful for. 
I do not know any set of persons who enjoy 
so much the privilege of receiving good ad- 
vice as young dissenting ministers ; they 
have so many kind and zealous friends^ who 
in their zeal for their improvement are con. 
tinually advising, correcting and admonish- 
ing them. But more of this matter hereafter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• 

My ambition of succeeding to the chapel in 
the city with carriages at the door, and 
hearers from the west-end of the town, having 
been blighted, and my year as locum tenms 
being expired, I was thrown for a time on my 
own resources, and was occasionally employed 
in preaching here and there; and as I had 
now become acquainted with many dissenting 
ministers, they were very glad of my occa- 
sional assistance, but veiy few could afford 
to pay me for my semces, and every day 
this matter of payment became more impor- 
tant to me. At this time, I had the misfor- 
tune to lose my father, and at his death it 
appeared that his affairs were not in so 
flourishing a state as to allow of ray living 
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long as a gentleman, without doing something 
by way of increasing our resources. My 
brother took the business^ such as it was, but 
I could not do much to assist him, because 
in the first place I was a gentleman ; in the 
second place I did not understand the busi- 
ness ; and in the third place he did not want 
my assistance. Many of my readers may 
think, that they have heard of dissenting 
ministers being engaged in business, and so 
they have, but there is a difference between the 
regularly educated, and those who engage in 
the ministry without a regular education. As 
any person who is so inclined may become a 
dissenting minister, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that individuals brought up to business, 
and engaged in shop-keeping, undertake also 
the work of the ministry, and still continue 
their secular pursuits; but when a young 
man has received an academic education in 
order to fit him for the ministry, he very sel- 
dom has recourse to business unless he quits 
the ministry altogether ; his resource in order 
to increase his income can seldom be anything 
else than the work of tuition. At this period 
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of my life, I had no means of taking pupils, for 
my brother's bouse would not accommodate 
them, and I had not wherewithal to hire a 
house for myself. Therefore I began to beat 
about and to derise by what means I might 
earn my living as a gentleman. I verily think 
that an ingenious and observant writer, one 
who, as my friend the wholesale linen-draper 
observed, had studied human nature by means 
of the grammar of a country town, and the 
dictionary or Thesaurus of a great metropolis, 
might compose a very pleasant and instruc- 
tive essay on the inconveniences of being a 
gentleman. I once or twice did myself think 
of becoming an author, but as my education 
had not been very complete, and as the 
creative powers of my genius were not very 
great, and as I had been advised to think 
humbly of myself, I knew not what line of 
authorship to take up; for I was just as 
well qualified for one as for another. This I 
thought at the time an objection, but since I 
have seen more of the world, I have found 
many others in the same predicament, fiy 
way of becoming an author, I began to cast 
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about in my mind and inquire^ what books 
were most wanted just at that particular 
time, and unfortunately every subject seemed 
to be exhausted, and if by an apparently 
happy accident I fell upon what promised to 
be a good idea, I presently found that some 
one was beforehand with me. I meditated, 
as most becoming my profession, some sacred 
subject, and thought of composing an epic 
poem after the manner of Paradise Lost, for 
I thought that blank verse would not be 
nearly so much trouble as rhyme ; indeed, it 
did not appear to me to be much more diffi- 
cult than prose. I looked over the Old and 
New Testaments, in order to find a subject, 
but I could scarcely find one that had not 
been used, the whole bible had been done 
into verse before my time. 

I had been considered as a very good 
theme writer at our college, and as I had 
several of these compositions in my posses- 
sion, I repaired or recomposed them according 
to my enlarged knowledge and experience, 
and sent them severally to various magazines; 
but I could only get one of these papers in- 
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serted^ and that very much abridged ; and all 
the payment I got for it was, a copy of that 
month's magazine^ and a very polite request 
from the proprietor^ to contribute occasionally 
when my avocations afforded me leisure^ or 
when the promptings of genius urged me to 
take up my pen. All the world is not like 
me, or I am sure that there would be no great 
consun^ption of pens, if they were only to be 
taken up on the promptings of genius. I 
ventured to mention to the proprietor of the 
magazine which did me the honour to insert a 
portion of one of my essays, that, though I 
was a gentleman, yet I was not too much of 
a gentleman to receive payment for my con- 
tributions, provided, I modestly added, that 
it was customary to pay contributors. At 
the mention of payment, the countenance of 
the proprietor of the magazine, which had 
hitherto been as bland as a placid lake in the 
sunshine, underwent a change similar to that 
which takes place on the surface of a pond 
when a stingy breeze blows upon it from 
the north-east ; his face was corrugated with 
a thousand wrinkles, and he said, ''hum/' and 

G 
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he said *^ ha/' and be said *^ why ;" in short, I 
don't know what he said^ but I knew pretty 
well what he mednt^ for the rest of his speech 
consisted of fragments, such as ** new con- 
cern/' "up-hill work/' "great expetise/' 
" many gentlemen proud to write in the maga- 
zine/' So his reply was something like one of 
the mouths of the Danube, all lost in marshes* 
In the midst of my perplexities, and at I 
was sitting in the parlour over the shop, me- 
ditating what subject I could choose for an 
epic poem, I was agreeably interrupted by a 
call from my friend the wholesale linen-dra- 
per« He came to inform me that an elderly 
gentleman, a particular friend of his, who 
was the minister of a small congregation in 
the country, wished to have a young man to 
assist him in his duties, and that I had been 
strongly recommended to him, and that there 
was every probability that if I took pains to 
make myself acceptable, I might ultimately 
succeed him. I gladly accepted the offer, 
and hastened to take my departure from the 
great metropolis. For the first time in my 
life, I was in a country town at a considera* 
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ble distance from London. I need not de- 
scribed country-town to those who have seen 
one, and to those who have not seen one I 
cannot ; it is enough to say that there was a 
market-place in it, and a town-hall, and a 
high-street, and a pump, and a church, and 
two or three meeting-houses, and a circulating 
library, and a mayor, and some aldermen, and 
some old maids, and a town-clerk, together 
with many other appendages which appear 
to be inseparably connected with the complex 
idea of a country-town. The minister, to 
whom I was here introduced, and whom I 
was destined for a time to assist, was a some- 
what singular and very particular man. He 
had a small private fortune, so that he was 
not dependent on his flock, and this had 
be^i in the first instance a motive to induce 
them to choose him as their pastor, for they 
could not afford to give a large salary, and 
yet in order to stand well in the eyes of the 
world, . they wished to have a pastor who 
should make a respectable appearance. But 
after some time they began, in some degree to 
repent their choice, for in consequence of his 

G 2 
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independence he refused to be guided and 
governed by them in all his movements, and 
he preferred to have his time to himself, to 
having it always at their disposal ; moreover, 
he did not take any particular pleasure in 
listening to their friendly criticisms on the 
composition of his sermons and the construc- 
tion of his prayers. In a word, he had no 
objection to instruct them and to lead their 
devotions, but he had a very great objection 
to be used as an instrument of Sunday 
amusement, and a butt of daily criticism. 
The congregation also felt disappointed at his 
general distaste for gossip, and frequently 
among themselves, wondered that a dissenting 
minister should be* so intimate with church- 
people. It was in the spirit of independence 
that the old gentleman would have an a^sist^- 
ant of his own choosing, and this gave great 
offence ; so that when I first went to the town, 
which, for the sake of distinction, I shall call 
the town of X — , I was not very cordially re- 
ceived. This, however, I did not myself at 
first perceive, for I did not exactly under- 
stand the manners and customs of people in 
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country-towns, and I thought that their shy- 
ness and formality was all quite in order. As 
I had got a tolerable stock of sermons which 
had been preached over before, and some of 
them more than once, twice or three times, I 
was familiar with the materials, so that I de- 
livered them with much fluency and great 
doqueoce. I was also particularly animated 
and in extraordinary spirits, arising very likely 
from change of air, perhaps also partly owing 
to the prospect of obtaining at length a con- 
gregation of my own. I soon found that 
notwithstanding all prejudices, I had created 
a favourable impression; I had taken their 
hearts by storm, and won their affections by 
a coup de main* I was presently invited out 
to tea, and as I was a little bit of a philoso- 
pher, and something of an observer of things 
in general, I contrived to talk very fluently 
and imposingly, so that I gained from those 
who knew nothing about the matter the re- 
putation of great scholarship. I don't exactly 
know, but I rather think, that when I was a 
young man, pedantry was one of my infirmi- 
ties., I used to be particularly fond of al- 
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luding to the classics, aod of speaking veiy 
highly of the advaotages of classical litera- 
ture. In my preaching also, I took particu- 
lar pains to show that I understood Greek 
and Hebrew, for I seldom preached a sermon 
in which I did not take especial care to set 
the translators right ; whether my text was 
from the Old or from the New Testament, I 
always told my hearers how the expression 
ought to have been translated, and what was 
the peculiar force and meaning of the original 
Greek or Hebrew. I never went so far as to 
quote Greek or Hebrew in the pulpit, or even 
Latin : 1 should have called that pedantry. 
Now that I am on this topic, an anecdote 
occurs to my recollection, which, as it is 
somewhat amusing and appropriate, I think I 
may as well relate in this place. A fellow- 
student of mine, who had more ambition after 
the reputation, than talent or diligence fcv the 
acquisition of literature, preaching once at a 
country chapel or meeting-bouse, where the 
audience were for the most part rustics of the 
simplest class, suddenly became very elo- 
quent, and burst forth in a declamation in 
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praise of the fathers of the churchy talking 
very learnedly aboat St. Augustin^ St. Jerome^ 
St. Chrysostom and others ; at length he ex- 
claimed^ '' Listen, I pray you^ to the pathetic 
and soal-stirring words of St. Chrysostom, to 
which no translation can possibly do justice : 
Propria qtuB maribus tribuuntur mascula di- 
cas»'^ Just at the moment of his uttering 
this splendid quotation, his eye caught sight 
of our classical tutor, who happened by some 
strange accident to be one of his hearers. 
The orator was for a moment thunderstruck, 
and was just going to blush and look foolish, 
but he had presence of mind to think that no 
good was to be got by blushing, so he put 
a bold face on the matter, and proceeded. 
The tutor never took any notice of the quo- 
tation, and the orator, when he tells the story, 
always adds that the classical gentleman 
took it for Greek. 

At the town of X — , my time passed for a 
little while pleasantly enough. Being a 
modest young man, I always paid due de- 
ference to the old gentleman whose pulpit I 
supplied, and I listened to his advice, which 
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he gave me quite as copiously as my good 
friend the wholesale linen-draper in London. 
I have observed that all the use which your 
friends wish you to make of advice is to 
listen to it, they never expect you to follow 
it. The listening to advice pleases them who 
give it, the following of it profits those who 
take it, and these are two different things^ 
But not only was I acceptable to the old 
gentleman, I was also popular with the con- 
gregation, and was very frequently invited 
out — mostly to tea. I was for some time 
very highly delighted, when on Monday 
mornings I used to stroll about the town, and 
look in first at one house and then at another, 
and hear repeated commendations of the 
sermons which I had delivered on the pre- 
ceding day. I cannot say that my fatigues 
on Sunday were very great, but it did so 
happen that I acquired a habit of lounging 
about on Monday mornings under pretence 
of resting from the fatigues of the Sunday. 
I must not indeed deny that the pleasure of 
hearing my sermons praised, contributed very 
much to keep up the practice of my Monda^-o 
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morning visitings. By this habit I was also 
winning the hearts of the people^ and wean- 
ing them away from their old pastor^ who 
was not quite so much of a gossip as I was. 
There is something very imposing in the 
phrase, '^ pastoral visit/' but I fear that the 
thing itself is greatly abused, and that in too 
many instances they become mere talk and 
idle waste of time. Perhaps some of my 
readers may be amused with a description of 
one of my Monday-morning lounges, and 
with an enumeration of the sort of people on 
whom I used to call, and the manner in which 
they used to talk about my sermons and 
prayers. The minister's dwelling, in which I 
was an inmate, was on the outskirts of the 
town, and in my way from his house to the 
market-place, in which stood the circulating 
library and reading-room, it was absolutely 
necessary for me to go all through the High- 
street, in which several of the congregation 
lived, and all that lived in the High-street 
kept shops, and all that kept shops kept 
their shop-doors open, and it would have been 
very rude in me to pass by the shops of my 
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hearers without turning my head rouod to 
give them the passing recognitioa of a nod. 
As Monday was also rather a leisure day 
with the shopkeepers in the town of X — , the 
natural consequence of my turning round to 
nod was my turning in to chat. This ap- 
peared purely accidental, but I knew it was 
intentional, and I believe they knew it to be 
80 too. To whom then did it appear acciden- 
tal ? I really don't know, but I always used 
to endeavour to contrive to make it seem so. 
The first shop that I came to in the course 
of my morning lounge was a grocer's and 
draper's^ or what in the country is called a 
general shop^ so called, I presume, because 
they don't sell any thing in particular. It 
was kept by a worthy, simple-hearted man, 
vi^ho had a smile and a pleasant word for 
every body ; he had a wife and a numerous 
£Eimily, who were all very fond of talking; 
his eldest daughter, however, was the oracle 
of the family; she was at the time that I 
lived at X — about thirty years of age or there- 
abouts; she was not pretty, but what she 
wanted in beauty she made up in wit. This 
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young lady was the principal manager^ 
and directing genius of the SundayHschool 
belonging to the chapel; she beat up for 
recruits in all quarters, and by dint of great 
exertion, she collected a larger number of 
Sunday-scholars to the chapel than could 
be enumerated at any other chapel in the 
town. Her father had a tin box in his shop 
containing 'sugar candy; this tin box suffered 
much by his daughter's zeal, who bribed 
. many an urchin by its sweet contients to be- 
come a pupil in her Sunday-school. In ad- 
dition to her many other accomplishments, 
she was a. poetess, and composed hymns to 
be sung by the children of the Sunday-school 
when charity sermons were preached to raise 
funds for its support. She was an excellent 
judge of sermons, and having a good memory 
could repeat the most striking passages^ and 
comment upon them with an eloquence all 
her own. Her style of talking was very 
rapid ; she had bright little eyes, which spar- 
kled as she spoke ; and this, in addition to a 
little upward twist in the tip of her nose, 
gave her a look of extraordinary pertness* 



I 
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But all this was very agreeable when the topic 
of her talk was the beauty of my sermons. 
In process of time, however, in order perhaps 
to show that her criticisms were not merely 
words of compliment and flattery, the young 
lady thought it necessary to throw in a little 
spice of censure, a very little ; but little as it 
was, it was far too much to be agreeable to 
me. I did not always preach twice on Sun- 
day, for sometimes the old gentleman felt 
himself well enough to perform two duties out 
of the three, but if I had occasionally preach- 
ed two sermons, I was by no means pleased 
to be told that one of them was better than 
the other, because thereby, it was intimated 
and implied, that one was not so good as the 
other. The reason why authors and preachers 
are more pleased to be told of their beauties, 
than of their faults, is this, that they them- 
selves being very modest, are perfectly aware 
of their own imperfections, but are not quite 
so conscious of their beauties. Being a mo- 
dest young man, I patiently bore being told 
of my faults, and frequently expressed my 
thankfulness for the information, wisely re- 
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marking that they were our best friends who 
gave US advice whereby we might profit. 
There was another excellent feature in the 
character of this young lady, and that is, that 
so great was her candour, that she not only 
told me very freely her own opinion of my 
sermons and prayers and general deportment, 
but she as liberally communicated to me the 
opinions of nearly all the rest of the congre- 
gation ; for if any one wished me to know 
this, that, or the other, and felt any reluctance 
or shyness to tell me of it in so many words, 
they had nothing to do but to mention it to 
this daughter of the general shopkeeper, and 
she would inform me of it in the most delicate 
manner imaginable. Indeed, she used to 
boast that no one could speak so freely to me 
as she could ; and she used always and very 
loudly to praise the good sense which I inva- 
riably displayed in not resenting the informa- 
tion as some silly people would do. To give a 
specimen or two of the kind of animadversion 
to which I allude, I will mention a few mat- 
ters which, though they may appear trifling 
to those who are not dissenting ministers, are 
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yet matters of moment to those that are. 
There was an old lady who sat under the 
gallery on the right side of the pulpit, who 
was by no means deaf^ but could not hear 
several sentences in the course of my seraion8> 
because I occasionally dropped my voice, or 
turned too much to the left There was a 
young lady who sat on the left side of the 
pulpit^ who was highly accomplished and 
very nervous^ who frequently had the head- 
ache in consequence of the loudness of some 
of my tones. There was an old gentleman 
who complained that I spoke a great deal 
too fast, so that it was impossible for any one 
to understand me ; and then presently after- 
wards, as ill luck would have it, there was a 
young gentleman who thought that my utter- 
ance was 80 slow, that the first part of a 
sentence was forgotten before the latter part 
was pronounced. There was a school-master 
who said that he had several times detected 
me in the improper use of the aspirate, and 
once he went so far as to affirm, that I said 
vicked instead of toickedm Some complained 
that I did not use scriptural language enough 
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id my prayers ; others wished that my ser- 
mons were not quite so metaphysical ; and 
from others I heard the complaint that my 
style was too florid and ornamented. But 
stilly I was very much liked^ and was deci^ 
dedly a general favourite^ only I wanted one 
or two little improvements in order to. be 
quite perfect* All these things were told me 
quite in confidence^ and with the purest in- 
tention of doing me a service. In like man- 
ner, as touching my general demeanour and 
deportment, I found that many eyes were 
upon me, and that my friends were as anxious 
for my perfection out of the pulpit. For 
instance, I was told by my monitress of the 
general shop, that I had been accused of 
reading novels; now I knew it was very 
wicked to read novels in general, but I thought 
that there was no harm in reading those of 
Walter Scott; but my friend observed that a 
novel was a novel, and I could not deny it. 
Some persons also, not of the congregation » 
used, I was told, to remark that I could have 
but little time for reading and for composing 
vermons^ for I might be always seen walking 
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about the town; but it was very kindly said 
for me> that while I was walking about I was 
thinking. Once it was gently intimated to 
me, that it had been observed at a house 
where I had supped, that after supper I had 
mixed some gin and water for myself, in 
which the gin was as much in quantity as 
the water ; but my informant kindly said that 
she did not believe the statement, and begged 
me not to make myself at all uneasy about 
the matter, and to take no notice of it what- 
ever, only to be more on my guard for the 
future. This was very kind, was not it ? 
Another inaccuracy of demeanour brought 
against me, was, that I made my visits more 
frequently to some of the congregation than 
to others, and that when I did call at some 
houses my stay was very short. I believe 
there may be some truth in this, and as I 
have detained my reader very long at the 
general shop at the beginning of the High- 
street, I will now proceed with my walk, 
and when I come to the next residence of 
one of the congregation, it may appear that 
there was some cause for the brevity of my 
visits. 
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The next open shop-door at which I was 
in the habit of calling, was at a corn-chan- 
dler's. It was a very small shop, having just 
room enough for a narrow counter, and a row 
of narrow bins behind it, with horse-beans, 
oats, barley, pollard, and such like articles, 
and all was very neat, — and the master was 
very neat, and his wife was very neat : they 
were elderly people, and themselves and one 
maid servant were all their establishment. 
The nmster was always in the shop, sitting 
on a high stool at a little desk, looking at his 
ledger through his spectacles; the mistress was 
always in the little parlour behind the shop, 
and the maid was always in the little kitchen 
behind the parlour. I will not say that the 
corn-chandler and his wife were actually dumb, 
because I knew they were not; but to all prac- 
tical purposes they were as near to it as pos- 
sible. When I went into the shop, all that 
the master of it would say, was, " How do 

you do? Mrs. is in the parlour.'' — 

And when I went into the parlour, all that 

Mrs. ' would say, was, " How do you 

do? did ^ you see Mr. as you came 

H 
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through the shop V* This was the extent of 
their vocabulary^ and as they neither of them 
read ^ and neither of them thought, I could not 
extort another word from them except the 
monosyllable " yes" or " no/' to any thing 
that I chanced to say. They certainly merit- 
ed in a very high degree, the eulogium which 
was universally bestowed upon them, that 
they were inoffensive and quiet sort of peo- 
ple, — but I could not make my visits to 
them very long, for if I had, I should have 
fallen asleep, and that would have been rude. 
A little farther on in the street was a very 
smart-looking shop in the Birmingham and 
Sheffield and general cutlery line, kept by a 
middle-aged bachelor, a stout swaggering 
sort of a man, who would not have been a fool 
if he had not thought himself wise. He 
was held in very great esteem by himself, 
but in less by his neighbours, and especially 
by the congregation, who did not think him 
a sufficiently serious man; nor indeed can I 
say that he was very serious ; — he was a 
stickler for liberty, and though I do not be- 
lieve that he ever had the Age of Reason in his 
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possession^ I am certain that he possessed and 
adtnired the Rights of Man. He was an ac- 
tive man both in the town and in the chapel. 
Though he was a dissenter, yet he was a re- 
gular attendant^ and a great speaker at parish 
vestry meetings, and particularly delighted 
in what he called " basting the parson.^' 1 
should be sorry to say anything uncharitable 
of any one, or even to report an uncharitable 
saying ; but I think there was a great deal of 
truth and point in a saying that was current in 
the town of X — , concerning this gentleman, 
namely, that he was only a dissenter because 
he was not a church-man. His parlour was 
ornamented with many portraits and busts of 
public characters, such as Cobbett, Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett, Colonel Wardle, Benjamin 
Franklin, Lord Erskine, General Washing- 
ton, Napoleon Bonaparte, and Dr. Priestley. 
TKis last picture was a great stumbling-block 
to many serious persons in the congregation, 
who thought that it gave strong indications 
of a leaning to Socinianism. The cutler, 
however, strenuously denied the justice of 
the inference, and contended that he reve- 

h2 
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lenced Dr. Priestley as a man of science, and 
as a friend of civil and religious liberty. He 
was also a constant reader of Cobbett's Poll* 
tical Register^ and of the Monthly Magazine, 
at that time published by Sir Richard Phillips, 
but I dont think that he was a great admirer 
of the Evangelical Magazine. This gentle- 
man was always very civil and friendly to 
me, but he could very seldom remember any 
part of my sermons. Being a person of some 
considerable wealth, he had a square pew to 
himself in one corner of the chapel under the 
gallery, and by way of distinction there was 
a short calimanco curtain drawn round the 
top of it, and I greatly fear that he took ad- 
vantage of th&t curtain to go to sleep behind 
it, — for nobody could see him. 

While I was in the town of X — , there hap- 
pened one of those changes which have been 
by too far common in England of late years: I 
mean the transmutation of a Presbyterian into 
an Unitarian chapeL I introduce this anec- 
dote here because I am reminded of it by the 
reminiscence of the cutler. The change of 
this chapel from Presbyterian to Socinian, or 
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Unitarian as they were pleased to term it, 
took place in the following manner. There 
was in the town of X — a large Presbyterian 
chapel capable of accommodating at least a 
thousand hearers, and the time had been, in 
the memory of some old persons living when 
I was there, that the chapel was quite full, 
even crowded, for many persons came to 
worship there from the neighbouring villages. 
But of late years the congregation had sadly 
dwindled away, for the preacher, though a 
very good sort of man, as he was called, 
was exceedingly indefinite in his religious 
views, and generally confined himself to 
moral discourses, and those of a very meagre 
kind; or if by chance he touched upon any 
gospel truths, he slurred them over with a 
most unprofitable generalization. So at last, 
when he died, the whole number of hearers 
amounted to little more than seventy or 
eighty persons. There was among them one 
individual of considerable opulence, a brewer, 
who was a gentleman-like sort of a man, 
and one of the leading personages in the 
town. This gentleman scarcely made any 
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secret of his Socinian principles, for he pos- 
sessed almost all Dr. Priestley's writings, and 
used to be very free in his conversation on 
religious topics. He also used to take in 
a Socinian magazine, called, I believe, The 
Monthly or Theological Repository, and which 
has of late years assumed a more general 
character. Although the Presbyterian chapel 
was nearly deserted of its worshippers, there 
were not lacking candidates for the vacant 
pulpit, for each one hoped that by his talents 
and exertions he micrht revive the fallen in- 
terest. The brewer, however, was fully de- 
termined to have a Socinian; and for that 
purpose he made several new subscribers, 
who outvoted the old ones, and so a Socinian 
preacher was established in the old Presby- 
terian chapel. So the old subscribers fell off, 
and went away to other chapels or the church, 
and the new subscribers not caring much 
about the matter, did not stay long there ; the 
consequence of which was, that the opulent 
brewer, and two or three of his friends, and 
some dozen or two of his dependents, had the 
chapel all to themselves, but they had not 
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the entire burden of supporting the minister, 
for there was an endowment belonging to the 
chapely which formed the greater part of the 
preacher's salary. The preacher, who was ^ 
very young man, was exceedingly conceited, 
and for a minister I think far too much of a 
dandy. He looked as if he thought himself 
a very enlightened personage, destined to 
produce a great mental revolution in the town 
of X — , by preaching to the people a new sys- 
tem of theology which had never been 
thought or heard of before. He had not 
been long installed in his new situation when 
he sent the town-crier round the town with 
handbills announcing that he was going to 
deliver a course of lectures on the principal 
doctrines of Christianity, just as if there had 
been no faithful preachers of Christian doc- 
trine before his time ; but the fact was, that 
his lectures were to be against the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. But the people of 
X — did not pay much heed to him, a few only 
of the brewer's friends went once or twice out 
of civility to him, and they were soon tired, 
for they did not like to see a place of worship 
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converted into a forum for sceptical discus- 
sion. Among the rest, however^ the cutler 
iventy and more than once, and no one won- 
dered at it ; for let him say what he would, it 
was as clear as day-light that he had a strong 
hankering after Socinianism. He very much 
wished me to go and hear the man^ in order 
that I might refute him, — so he said ; but I 
strongly and truly suspected that the young 
Socinian preacher was desirous of obtaining 
an antagonist merely for the sake of acquir- 
ing some celebrity, and making a noise in a 
quiet town. I consulted with the old gentle- 
man whose pulpit I supplied, and he said, 
" Let him alone, let him alone, — ten y^eu's 
hence he will either be a Christian or an in- 
fidel ; he is now neither one nor the other. '' 
Finding that he could not attract a tbeologi-r 
cal notice from the dissenters, the young man 
tried what he could do with the church, so 
he attacked the establishment, preached 
against tithes, the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
the Athanasian Creed ; he also wrote long let- 
ters in the county newspaper, insulting the 
whole body of the clergy, calling them, by 
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implication, knaves or fools, but telling them 
at the same time^ what a great respect he 
had for their hearts and understandings. 
It was all in vain ; he could excite no atten- 
tion ; for all that he could say was but a re- 
petition of the old sophisms of Tom Paine 
and others of that class^ which were all new 
to this young gentleman^ but stale enough to 
the rest of the world. I have introduced 
this matter in this place because it was sug- 
gested by a mention of this liberal cutler^ 
who, notwithstanding all his declarations, did, 
some time after I left the town of X — , join 
himself to the Socinians. I used very fre- 
quently to talk to him about the matter, and 
to caution him concerning the danger in which 
he stood ; but he replied that it was but fair 
to bear both sides, and that he was not afraid 
that his faith could be shaken, and that it 
was only following the advice of the apostle, 
to try all things and hold fast that which is 
best. But I thought that a man could not 
know much about Christianity if he did not 
know when he had got that which is best. 
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CHAPTER V. 



It is of course not to be expected that I 
should enumerate and minutely describe every 
individual of the congregation, for that would 
be tedious to the reader, and difficult to the 
writer, inasmuch as many of them were not 
remarkable either for one thing or another ; it 
is enough that I should speak of those who 
were most prominent and most influential. 
The reader will now have the goodness to 
suppose me as having passed through the 
High-street, and to have entered the market- 
place. I have spoken in the preceding chap- 
ter of the conversion of a Presbyterian into 
an Unitarian chapel, and in this chapter I 
have to speak of the transmutation of a bar- 
ber into a gentleman. When I lived in the 
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town of X — , there was, and I believe there 
still is, in the market-place a very smart shop, 
occupied by a hair-dresser and perfumer ; in- 
deed I am not quite certain that the hair- 
dressing be not now quite done away with, 
for when I was there, I saw symptoms of the 
jewellery and trinket department, gradually 
superseding the hair-dressing part of the es- 
tablishment, which even then the principal 
himself never touched with his own hands, 
but consiraed to a foreman and certain arti- 
cled pupils. The time was, I am told, when 
this person kept a small shop near the out- 
skirts of the town, and thought it not beneath 
his dignity to have sticking thereout a bar- 
ber's-pole, nor did he disdain to shave for 
two-pence, or to cut hair for three-pence. 
Small and humble was the stock that his 
shop contained, for he derived his living 
rather from the industry of his hands, than 
from the emoluments of merchandize. In 
his window there might have been seen some 
nine or ten pots of pomatum, piled up pyra- 
midically, divers horn-combs dangling upcm 
a string, some half dozen black-handled 
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razors, a few squares of Windsor-soap, one or 
two wooden shaving-boxes, and half-a-dozen 
old wigs, which had lost much of their 
original colour and comeliness, and which 
failed to find purchasers even at the low rate 
of three-and-six-pence each. By degrees, how- 
ever, this good man got on in the world, and 
took a shop in the market-place, and when 
I was at X — , his window, instead of a meagre 
exhibition of horn-combs, and fly-blown po- 
matum-pots, was filled with a gay selection 
of essences, and extracts, and cut glass bottles, 
and Macassar oil, and eau de Cologne, and 
eau de this, and eau de that, and eau de 
t'other ; so that on a fine summer's day, you 
might smell his shop all across the market- 
place. This gentleman was a widower, and 
had a family of five or six daughters, very 
accomplished, but in the habit of dressing 
on Sundays rather too gaily for a dissenting 
meeting-house. Both they and their father 
complained very much of the pride of the 
town of X — ,butl rather incline to think that 
they should have complained more of their 
own inordinate ambition, for when was it 
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ever known that the family of a hair-dresser, 
or even perfumer and not hair-dresser, was 
admitted to an intimacy with the family of an 
attorney or an apothecary ? The idea is 
utterly absurd. I was indebted for my know- 
ledge of the humble origin of the exalted per- 
fumer to the young lady who was mentioned 
iu the last chapter^ the eldest daughter of the 
general shop-keeper ; this young lady knew 
everything about everybody in the town, and 
very kindly told everybody everything she 
knew, but always in perfect confidence, as a 
matter never to be mentioned again on any 
account whatever. It is a peculiar privilege 
of dissenting ministers, and a natural conse- 
quence of their pastoral visits in a little coun- 
try-town, where people have not much to do, 
to hear all the gossip and talk of the town. 
I was not much accustomed to this kind of 
thing when I first went to X — , and it struck 
me as an impropriety, and I thought it my 
duty to preach against gossip, but my labour 
was not thankfully received. Indeed, while I 
was actually preaching, I perceived symptoms 
of disapprobation in the looks of the congre- 
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gation : the daughter of the general shop-^ 
keeper looked very indignant ; her face was 
red with indignation, and her whole coun- 
tenance was quite animated with scorn. On 
the following morning, when I called to have 
my sermons praised as usual, I met with very 
black looks. The young lady was bitterly 
angry, and she wondered how any Christian 
minister could be so unmindful of the dig- 
nity of the pulpit, as to neglect the sublime 
truths of the gospel for mere heathen mo- 
rality, and that too of the poorest and most 
meagre kind. ''Besides," said she, with a pe- 
culiarly triumphant emphasis, ''how could 
you think of preaching against a fault of 
which you must know none of the congrega- 
tion are guilty?'' To this I certainly could 
say nothing, and I felt that if they had been 
any of them guilty of prating about what 
was no business of theirs, I had been quite 
as guilty of listening to the prate ; and then, I 
afterwards thought, that I was absolutely 
ungrateful to find fault with that gossip, 
which had been to me a means of amusement 
I took care never again to say a word against 
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gossipping ; and now am myself become as 
good a gossip as the best of them. Truly I 
think that I am writing my memoirs in a 
gossipping kind of way, and that I am dis- 
coursing more about others than myself, and 
I am led off from one topic to another, in a 
strangely digressive style. Well, there is no 
remedy for it, and I must even so proceed. 
The perfumer was not much of a critic of ser- 
mons, but as he had the means of keeping a 
horse, on which he used to ride in the morning 
before business began, and in the evening after 
business was done, he found himself an excel- 
lent judge of horseftesh. He was a stout, 
portly-looking man, and when he was mount- 
ed on horseback, he was nearly as grand in his 
look as a city marshal at the Lord Mayor's 
show. He was ambitious : alas, how widely 
and how deeply does ambition spread ! I 
used to think when I was a boy, that am- 
bition only had to do with emperors, and 
kings, and conquerol's, and that nothing be- 
neath a throne could be the object of ambi- 
tion ; but I found that I was wrong; the per- 
fumer was ambitious of being a deacon in 
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the chapel at X — , bat there were certain 
objections to him on the score of literary 
deficiency^ which could not be easily got 
over, nor very pleasantly stated to him. This 
disappointment mortified him, and rankled 
deeply in his bosom ; he once or twice told 
me that he thought that he had been exceed- 
ingly in used in the matter, seeing that ano- 
ther had been appointed to the office, who 
was not nearly so respectable a man as him- 
self, nor so well to do in the world. I pitied 
him, but could not help him, and was only 
sorry to find that intrigue and injustice found 
their way into all societies. 

From the perfumer's shop my next tran- 
sition generally was to the library and news- 
room. There were more circulating libraries 
in the town than one, but the principal was 
that which had a news-room connected with 
it, and was kept by one of the congregation 
to which I had the honour of preaching. The 
keeper of the library ^as a widow, whose 
chief characteristic was the severity with 
which she regarded the failings and faults of 
mankind, mingled with a very lively feeling 
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of the evils or inconveniences to which she 
herself was subject. Whether she practised 
grumbling because she was naturally and 
constitutionally eloquent^ or whether she be- 
came eloquent from the practice of grumbling, 
I could not tell. A pleasant anecdote is told 
of this good lady, which I had from the general 
shop near the end of the High-street, that she 
was so incessant in her lamentations to the 
butcher about bones in the meat, that he said 
to her, '• Madam, when I kill a beast without 
bone, you shall have a joint of it." — For my 
part; I never dared pass a day without calling to 
see her ; for if I did, I should have to undergo 
a most dismal expostulation from her. Then 
there was such a mournfulness in her style ; it 
was not a good downright sturdy sort of grum- 
ble, it was all sorrowfulness, and aligost, 
nay, sometimes quite, crying. She used to 
say that she felt herself a burden to every 
one ; and when any one came to see her, she 
used to express herself so deeply obliged by 
the very kind attention, though at the same 
time any omission of such civility would pro- 
voke a serious fit of lamentation. She con- 
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▼erted^ or rather penrerted every thing into 
the means of mournfulness. She had the 
knack of making things joyfal the means of 
sadness. Her thankfulness was kmeatable ; 
she bad a kind of piety, peculiar, I think, to 
hersdif, for every painful or unpleasant cir- 
cumstance in life she r^arded as a punish- 
ment for her sins, and every thing that was 
pleasant, prosperous, or agreeable, set her 
upon grieving at the thought that it was more 
than she deserved. In « dry weather she 
thought that the earth would be parched up, 
and that all vegetation would perish ; and in 
wet weather, if she could not see a tainbow, 
she thought that another deluge was coming 
to sweep away the inhabitants of the ^eartb. 
She saw in the world nothing but sin and 
BorQiw. She , used to say that ministers of 
the gospel should never laugh, that they wore 
black to intimate that they were m mourning 
for the sins of the world. I was not myself 
much addicted to laughing when I was a 
young man, but now and then, I must ac- 
knowledge, that I was excited to very loud 
and very long laughter; as, for instance. 
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when I heard the story of the preacher quoting 
'^ Propria qu4R maribuSy' as the eloquent lan- 
guage of St. Chrysostom, I will confess that 
I laughed heartily for two or three hours ; in- 
deed^ I scarcely got quite over the fit in two 
days. 

It was my business, and the reader may 
easily suppose that it was no sinecure, tp eulti- 
▼ate the good-^will of all these people whom I 
have above described, and a great many more 
whom I have not described, in order to se- 
cure to myself the xeversion of a situation 
worth about one hundred aad thirty pounds 
per annum, and this salary was only to be en- 
joyed so long as I should give general satis- 
faction ; for though a dissenting minister, 
when once elected by a congregation, cannot 
be by them legally dismissed, yet it is in the 
pow^ of any individuals of the congrega4;ion 
to witkdraw themsekes and their subserip- 
tioDs, and so to starve a minister out, as the 
phrase is. Therefore, a dissenting minister 
had need be a very discreet man to keep his 
plaee and its faU emoluments, which, by the 
w«^, ase not very full after all. But where 

I 2 
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the influential and ruling part of the congre* 
gation is hostile to a minister^ there are other 
ways of annoyance, and means of getting rid 
of him. I once knew an instance of the 
trustees or managers of some chapel, actually 
taking the roof off* the building, so that if the 
minister persisted in using the pulpit, he was 
exposed to the weather, whatever it might be. 
But things seldom come to this extremity; for 
the minister has sagacity enough to know 
that if he were to show himself very contu^^ 
macious in one place, he would find it no 
easy matter to obtain another; — therefore 
when his congregation begins to grow dissatis* 
fied with him, and weary of bis discourses, 
because they want novelty, and impatient of 
his admonitions, because they imply a want 
of spiritual perfection on their part, then he 
generally takes the hint of the withdrawal of 
their subscriptions/ and looks out for some 
other situation ; but if he be past the middle 
of life, and be not of a popular or attractive 
style of address, then he must patiently en- 
dure his situation, taking from year to year a 
decreased, and still decreasing salary, and 
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live in the latter days of his life under the 
painful reproach of having preached his con- 
gregation away: — this preaching the congre- 
gation away^ is a common phrase among dis" 
senters, and implies that people go to a place 
of worship more for the amusement of the 
preachings than for the solemnity and duty 
of prayer; nor am I quite certain that the 
reproach does not in a great degree extend 
itself to members of the establishment. Some 
of my readers may inquire, what then be- 
comes of those poor old ministers who have 
outlived the popularity and attractiveness of 
their younger days ? They do not indeed have 
recourse to the parish, but I fear that some of 
them suffer great privations. I once knew a 
meek and timid man, not past the middle of 
life, but sadly deficient in that kind of energy 
which renders a minister attractive in the pul- 
pit, who was requested to withdraw from his 
situation, to. make way for a more popular and 
attractive preacher ; the request nearly broke 
his heart, but he did not dare refuse, so he gave 
up his income of about one hundred a-year, 
and was glad to accept an offer of twenty 
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pounds a-year from a small village congie- 
gation ; and by the belp^ I believe^ of a small 
school he did at that time manage to keep 
himself off the parish. This occurred many 
years ago^ and I knew the man but slightly ; 
the particulars, however^ as I have stated them^ 
I knew perfectly. There are, amongst the 
several denominations of dissenters, charitable 
funds raised for the relief of poor ministers, 
and certainly amongst the people are many 
kindly disposed individuals, who, however, 
can never counteract the evils of a system 
radically bad. These charitable funds are 
raised by congregational collections, and 
when charity sermons are preached for that 
purpose, the preacher of course tries all he 
can to awaken the sympathies of his audience, 
and to excite their compassion ; for this pur- 
pose, he will sometimes read letters from the 
poor ministers themselves, descriptive of their 
sufferings and privations. I have heard 
many of these letters, and they have excited 
a very painful feeling in my mind. Some- 
times an applicant for relief states that he 
has a salary of only thirty pounds a-year ; 
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that he keeps a little school, which jast serves 
to pay his rent ; that he has a wife aod seven 
or eight children^ the eldest not more than 
twelve years of age, and he speaks with an 
affectionate commendation of his wife's in* 
dustry, who, in order to assist the family just 
to keep decently alive, employs herself in 
millinery or straw bonnet-making. Then he 
prays for the usual annual donation of five 
pounds, which may serve, so his letter says, 
to purchase bacon and potatoes for the win- 
ter. This is literally true. But notwithstand- 
ing the multifarious industry of this poor 
man, he is still dependent on his congregation, 
not only for his salary, but for his school, or 
at least a part of it, and also for the work 
■of millinery which his wife is engaged in ; 
for if he offend his congregation, they can 
not only withdraw their subscriptions, and so 
diminish his salary of thirty pounds, but they 
can remove their children from his school, 
and their custom from his wife ; and in ad- 
dition to this, they can take away his charac- 
ter, and this indeed is a natural consequence 
of their quarrel with him, for in order to 
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▼indicate themselves to their neighbours for 
plunging a poor man into still deeper poverty, 
they must accuse him, or, by implication, they 
accuse themselves. It may be wondered at, 
how it should happen that any man not inde- 
pendent of the world, should ever undertake 
the work of the ministry ; but the truth is, 
that young men are attracted by the popu- 
larity and apparent success of the favoured 
few, just as people are induced to purchase 
tickets in the lottery, by thinking more of 
the half-dozen prizes than of the ten thou- 
sand blanks. But I must return to my nar- 
rative. 

I calculated wrongly in supposing that by 
going as an assistant to an elderly minister, I 
should be almost sure of succeeding him, be- 
cause I should for so long a time have the 
whole field to myself without a rival, and so 
ensure the affections, and good will of the 
people. I was wrong, for I not only had 
time to charm by my novelty, but time also 
to weary by my want of novelty. The life 
of the old gentleman was protracted beyond 
expectation, and instead of any decay of 
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power or increase of feebleness, he seemed to 
grow stronger as life advanced ; so that now 
and then he would on an emergency under- 
take the whole day's duty by himself^ and he 
began to think that he might do without an 
assistant. So he gave me opportunity of 
looking round about in the neighbouring 
towns to find some other vacancy. I knew, 
however, that he was not long for this world, 
and therefore thought that if I could but 
contrive to occupy my time, till he should be 
totally laid aside by death or by hopeless in- 
firmity, I should be tolerably sure of suc- 
ceeding him. Just at this time there hap- 
pened one of those divisions, which are but 
too common among dissenters, and that was 
in a large town about fifteen miles distant 
from the place at which I was then residing. 
There was a large chapel in that town, numer- 
ously and respectably attended, the minister 
of which had officiated in the place upwards 
of five-and-twenty years. When he first 
came, he succeeded an elderly man whose 
powers, never very great, had been attenuated 
to next to nothing during his latter years* 
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The new minister, when he was new, was im- 
mensely popular. He was regarded as a 
Tery Solomon for wisdom, and a Demosthenes 
for eloquence. His congregation, had it not 
been that their shops and merchandize re- 
quired their attention, would have been glad 
to sit all day long, all the week through, to 
hear him preach. But, alas! hot love is 
soonest cold. For the first five years he was 
a God to them, for the next fifteen a mortal, 
and for the last five a devil ; and yet I was 
afterwards told by unbiassed observers, that 
he was no farther altered from what he was 
five-and-twenty years ago, than every man 
naturally must be by the lapse of so many 
years, and that whatever alteration had taken 
place in him was for the better, for that his 
understanding was strengthened, and his 
knowledge increased. But he was no longer 
a novelty ; his discourses had ceased to be 
stimulating; he could no longer amuse his 
flock with the dramatism of devotion* Their 
imaginations were no longer excited, their 
ears were not tickled, so they fancied that 
their devotion was growing cool, through lack 
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of zeal on part of their minister. Therefore 
they began to find fault with him^ to send 
him anonymous letters, to accuse him of 
want of orthodoxy ; in a word, they were tired 
of him, even though he had been their own 
voluntary and cheerful choice. They had 
nothing substantially serious to allege against 
him, so all their charges were of course of 
the most indefinite and shadowy nature ; and 
because he was not sufficiently eloquent in 
the pulpit for their amusement, they were 
more than sufficiently eloquent against him 
out of the pulpit. The charges brought 
against him were of the most frivolous kind. 
Who would imagine^ for instance, that a 
charge of Sabbath-breaking should be brought 
against a man because he was seen to put a 
letter in the post on Sunday evening ? Some 
went so far as to say that he had been even 
known to read a newspaper on the Sabbath- 
day. His conduct was watched, and com- 
mented upon in its minutest movements ; all 
manner of idle tales were circulated concern- 
ing him^ and every endeavour was made use 
of to bring him into contempt with the peo- 
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pie of the town who were not of his flock, 
and who had no connexion with him what- 
ever^ but who had generally held him in es- 
timation^ because they thought that he was 
generally estimable; and so he truly was, 
and so he actually would have been in any 
other situation than in that of a dissenting 
minister. I do not intend hereby to insinu- 
ate that the dissenters are essentially and 
constitutionally a more unreasonable set of 
people than any others in the world, but it 
is their peculiar, their voluntary system, that 
brings them into these perplexities. 

I had been once or twice on a visit to the 
large town, of which I have been speaking 
above, and I had preached in the chapel 
twice, and as I had taken with me my best 
sermons, and had delivered them in my best 
style, I passed among the people for a very 
fine man. I did not know at the time so 
much about the matter as I know now, nor 
did I regard things in the light that I do now, 
otherwise I should not quite so heartily have 
enjoyed the flattering commendations that 
were bestowed upon my pulpit performances. 
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The people of this congregation were always 
glad to hear a stranger^ as a kind of relief 
from, what they called , the dull and heavy 
monotony of their stated pastor. I have since 
beard that some of the ruder sort of peo- 
ple used to tell him to his face, that it was 
quite a treat to hear a stranger. A man of 
any spirit^ it might be said, would at once 
leave a congregation capable of such heart- 
less rudeness. But there were considerations 
of a serious nature weighing with this gentle- 
man, that prevented so decisive a step, for he 
had a family to maintain, and few, if any 
other means of maintaining them, than the 
profession to which he had been brought up, 
and in which he had been engaged for thirty 
years and upwards, — and being past the 
middle of life, and having a family, he was 
doubtful whether he could find another con- 
gregation ready to receive him ; for those con- 
gregations that give a salary large enough to 
maintain a family, generally expect to have 
for a new minister, a young man of shining 
talents. Dissenting congregations, in the 
choice of a minister, are not only influenced 
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by the consideration of what he may be to 
themselves, but they have a view to the ap- 
pearance which he may make in the eyes of 
the world; and so long as he is acceptable to 
them, they take care to extol him to their 
neighbours^ and to speak of him as a model 
of all that is good in heart, and wise in under- 
standingy but when they grow weary of him, 
and wish to get rid of him, they desire to 
be kept in countenance by theif neighbours, 
and to vindicate themselves for their want to 
change ; then they speak slightingly, and 
even accusingly of him, bringing against him, 
for want of some great charge, a great num- 
ber of little charges, which, being exaggerated 
and dwelt upon, produce a great impression ; 
and as a dissenting minister lives in great fa- 
miliarity with his congregation, they know 
all his movements; and one or other indi- 
vidual is sufe to be acquainted with his un- 
guarded expressions, and vain thoughts ; and 
it must be a wonderful man indeed, who, 
in the course of five^nd-tweoiliy years, should 
neither do or say any thing foolish or blame- 
worthy. Thus is a dissenting minister much 
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in the power of his congregation^ if they choose 
to use that power, and that they sometiiiies 
do use it, I know for a fact. 

In the congregation of which I am now 
writing, there was by no means an unammous 
feeling agakist the minister^ for bad that been 
the case, I am very sure that he could not have 
kept his situation at all ; there was only a mino- 
rity against him, but that was a somewhat 
large and very active minority ; and as they 
could not get rid of him, they resolved upon 
setting up a new concern for themselves, and 
for that purpose they at first hired a room, and 
as I was at leisure, they invited me to be their 
minister. They made out to me a very plausi- 
ble case, and they vindicated themselves vnth 
much ingenuity from all imputation of fickle- 
ness, of schism, or of injustice; and I, by 
means of my youth and inexperience, was led 
to think all that I heard to be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I 
certainly had no impression of a seriously un-^ 
favourable nature against the deserted minis- 
ter, but I thought that he had been guilty of 
many follies and imprudences, and I thought 
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of him nearly as those about me did, or per- 
haps nearly as they wished me to think, 
for my mind was at that time open to receive 
any impressions. I was indeed^ from the first, 
very credulous and simple, as the reader of 
this rambling narrative may perceive. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The simplest people in the worlds if they 
be exposed to many vicissitudes in life^ will 
have their eyes opened at last ; but the open- 
ing comes on^ in some cases, very slowly. 
So it was with me ; but the removal from the 
town of X — y \x>y what I shall call, the town 
of Y — , helped a little to disperse some of 
the blindness which in me was very great. I 
may as well mention here, though a little bit 
out of course, that I never returned to the 
town of X — ; for, about six months after my 
departure, the old gentleman died ; and the 
congregation having been informed of a pro- 
mising young man, just come out, thought no 
more of me ; but after hearing this young man 
for two Sundays, became so enamoured of 
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him as to give him an unanimous invitation. 
I afterwards became acquainted with him, 
and he told me that his congregation used to 
speak ?ery contemptuously of me^ especially 
the young lady, the daughter of the general 
shopkeeper at the beginning of the High- 
street. This is enough for the town of X — . 
I now proceed with my new residence. 

I felt myself at first i-ather uncomfortable 
in this place> because I seemed to be a kind 
of rival or opponent of a brother minister, 
with whom I ought rather to have been upon 
terms of civility and friendship ; but this an* 
pleasant feeling soon abated, in consequence 
of an accidental meeting with the gentleman, 
whoj with much cordiality of manner, took 
care to assure me, that he had no ill-will to- 
wards me, and that he hoped to have the 
honour of my acquaintance ; this was a con- 
siderable relief to me. There was, however, 
another matter, a very great difficulty, as to 
ordination ; perhaps this requires explanation 
to some readers. There is a difference be- 
tween the ordination of clergymen, and the 
ordination of dissenting ministers. Clergy- 
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men are ordained by bishops, but dissenting 
ministers are ordained by one another. Cler- 
gymen are ordained before they commence 
their ministerial duties, dissenting ministers 
not till they have a call from some congrega* 
tion ; and their ordination is by two or three 
ministers, chosen by themselves and their 
congregation. The difficulty in my case was 
this: the neighbouring ministers, who were the 
most natural and proper persons to officiate 
at the ordination, thought that the minister 
from whom the secession had taken place, 
had not been fairly and honourably treated, 
and they were rather shy of countenancing 
the secession, yet they were rather afraid of 
speaking too strongly and too decidedly on the 
matter, because they had an instinct which 
told them that it would be very imprudent in 
them, to countenance any rebellion of mi- 
nisters against their people; therefore they 
abstained from joining in my ordination, 
under pretence of personal acquaintance with 
the deserted minister. In time, however, and 
after some trouble, four ministers were found, 
who consented to co-operate in my ordination. 

K 2 
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One of them prayed the ordination prayer^ano- 
ther asked me various questions concerning 
my faith, another gave me a solemn charge as 
to my ministerial duties, and the fourth preach- 
ed to the people, telling them their duty. It 
ivas a very solemn and affecting service, and 
we afterwards all dined together at a public- 
house. But still even then my mind misgave 
me ; I was not altogether satisfied that these 
people had acted quite properly and in a true 
Christian spirit, in forming this secession; 
I could not help entertaining an idea that it 
was something besides religion that influ- 
enced them. 

After the ordination another difficulty arose; 
it was to be paid for. Our dinner at the 
public-house cost something, and as the four 
ordaining ministers came from a considerable 
distance, the expenses of their journey were 
to be paid. Hitherto not a word had been 
said about my salary, but as I was a single 
man, it was intimated that a small salary 
would suffice. When, however, the expenses 
of the ordination were deducted from the 
funds of the society, the treasurer's account 
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had a very ugly look, and the difficulty was 
how to make it look handsomer. They had 
been at a great expense in hiring and fitting up 
the room, and they began to talk to me as the 
proprietor of the magazine did, about '^ up- 
hill work." Alack-a-day ! I began to fear that 
it would be presently down-hill work. At 
lengthy after much talking, arrangement, and 
discussion, it was resolved that my salary 
should be sixty pounds for the first year, 
and afterwards to increase as the congrega- 
tion should increase ; so it should seem that 
my success was to depend much on my own 
exertions. Well now, this seems plausible 
enough, and mightily ingenious is the ar- 
rangement ; for under the idea that things are 
to be improved by diligence, the young man 
exerts all his strength, exhausts his ori- 
ginality and his eloquence, gives the best of 
his services for sixty pounds a-year, and then 
what are the dregs of his mind worth ? Of 
this I thought not then; but being full of 
hope, and full of zeal, and of a tolerably con- 
tented mind, I preached and toiled with 
great earnestness, and not without success. 
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My new congregation was mightily pleased 
with me, and took care to spread my fame 
far and wide, extolling me as one of the most 
miraculous geniuses that they had ever met 
with. As in a large town there are generally 
many persons who do not know what to do 
with themselves on Sunday, and therefore go 
strolling about from one chapel or church to 
another, and as I was the last imported pulpit 
novelty in the place, and as my flock had 
been pleased in the ardour of their zeal to 
represent me to the world in favourable co- 
lours, many of these unsettled strollers used 
to come and hear me. The sight of every 
strange face was a stimulus to exertion, and 
a prompter to my eloquence ; and I began to 
think that I was about to glide triumphantly 
through life, having my sails filled with the 
aura poptUaris. It was soon discovered that 
the room which we occupied as a place of 
worship was much too small for us, and as 
it was impossible to hire a larger, it became 
absolutely necessary to build a chapel. How 
well do I remember the rapture with which 
I gazed upon the plan, section, and elevation 
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of the new chapel, and how cordially did we 
enter into the discussion whether it should 
be called Salem, or Ebenezer, or Bethel, or 
Bethlehem chapeL There was one conside* 
ration which gave us a little trouble, though 
not much, not quite so much perhaps as it 
ought, and that was, how the building was to 
be paid for. The most moderate estimate 
that we could possibly get was six hundred 
pounds, and as there was every probability 
that there would be a considerable addition 
to oar numbers when we should have a re- 
spectable building to accommodate them in, 
it was thought very unadvisable to make the 
chapel too small, lest there should be ne- 
cessity to enlarge it as soon almost as it was 
built. One of the congregation, the principal 
person indeed, an opulent linen-draper, sub- 
scribed towards the building of the chapel as 
much as fifty pounds. Stimulated by this 
liberal contribution, others of the congregation 
came forward with their donations; some 
more and some less, till altogether they re- 
alized the sum of two hundred pounds, which 
was thought a very considerable sum for so 
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small a congregation. Then it was calculatedi 
that when the chapel was builty there would 
be such an accession to the number of hearers^ 
that the seat-rents and other matters would 
pay a great part of the remainder, and that 
under all circumstances there might very 
justly lie an appeal to the religious public. 
So the chapel was commenced, and I was 
foolish enough to be mightily pleased with it, 
for it was a great gratification to my vanity, 
inasmuch as it was owing to my popular ta- 
lents> that there was necessity to erect a 
chapel. I never considered that the great 
expense of the building would diminish the 
power of the congregation to increase my 
salary, and that if there should be an acces- 
sion to our numbers after the building was 
finished^ the increased funds would be want- 
ed to liquidate the debt, and could not, for 
some time to come, be available to the pur- 
pose of addii^ to my income. I might also 
have considered^ that if the congregation 
should not be increased, the expense of the 
chapel would absorb all the means of the 
contributors, and leave me rather worse off 
than before. 
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The chapel was built, and then there must 
be a kind of religious festival at the opening 
of it, and ministers of eminence must be 
brought from a distance, in order to give ecldt 
to the concern. Here, then, was another ex- 
penditure, similar to that which took place at 
my ordination ; but as there were three sermons 
preached^ and a collection made after each of 
them in aid of the building, there was quite 
enough collected to pay that day's expenses, 
and 1 beUeve a little more. As the congrega- 
tion had, in order to do homage to my talents, 
and to give me room to display myself to the 
world, put themselves to the expense of build- 
ing a chapel, I could not expect, of course, 
that they would soon be able to increase my 
salary; and, as if with a view of preventing 
any such application from me, they began of 
themselves to lament to me the great difficulty 
that they had in providing for my salary, 
after the great expense they had been at in 
building a new chapel for me. I took all 
this very patiently, though I must say that it 
was rather too bad to charge the new chapel 
to my account; however, I thought that it 
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did not become me as a Christian minister to 
manifest any particular anxiety after money. 
They knew my conscientious feelings on that 
point, and took advantage of me accordingly, 
and yet, why should I blame them ? Is it not 
the universal practice of the world to get 
every thing as cheaply as possible ? The 
chapel was opened, and as it was built on 
purpose for me, I was of course placed under 
a kind of necessity of using all my exertions to 
fill it. I preached accordingly with great dili- 
gence ; I studied hard to make learned and elo- 
quent sermons, and I delivered them with great 
energy of manner, and gained very high com- 
mendation; but still there was no very visible 
increase of the congregation, and certainly no 
increase of my salary. The debt on the chapel 
now began to be burdensome, and an appeal 
was made to the religious public by means of 
advertisements in the religious magazines, in 
which there had been previously inserted a full 
and elaborate account of the building and 
opening of the chapel; but not a word was said 
of the origin of the chapel, or that it was only 
built out of oppositi(Mi ; — the world thus 
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thought that our sect was increasing, whereas, 
in fact, it was only dividing. Our advertise- 
ments did not answer; very few contributions 
came in, and now there seemed to be no other 
resource than for me to take a journey round 
the country, going from town to town, and 
making personal application to the most 
opulent and liberal of our sect. It was with 
some reluctance that I consented to this ar- 
rangement, but there was no help for it. 
During my absence, the worship of the chapel 
was to be conducted by the deacons, in order 
to save the expense of a supply, and my jour- 
ney was to be paid for out of the monies col- 
lected by me, — an intimation being given to 
me that I must travel as economically as 
possible. I was never to travel inside the 
stage-coach, and whenever I could, I was to 
walk from town to town, sending my luggage 
by a carrier. I was to avoid inns, and to 
refuse no invitations to dinner, tea, or supper, 
when they came in my way : and if I was at 
any time under an absolute necessity of being 
at an inn, I was to contrive to make supper 
serve for dinner, together with divers other 
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economical suggestions. In this way, I was 
to make a journey of about six weeks^ visiting 
many towns, and taking the great metropolis 
in my way. 

When I made this journey, I little thought 
that the time would ever come, that I should 
write my own memoirs ; for if I had antici- 
pated this work, I should have taken with 
me a memorandum book, wherein to set 
down the particulars of my journey, together 
with an account of the reception that I ex- 
perienced from the individuals to whom I 
made application for assistance, towards li- 
quidating our chapel debt. As it is, I can only 
write from recollection. I carried with me a 
book to enter names of contributors in, and on 
the first page of it was given an account of 
the circumstances which led to the building 
of the chapely and the case was recommended 
to the attention of the religious public, by 
the signatures of several respectable ministers. 
Though there was not a word in the whole 
statement that could be positively declared a 
falsehood, yet the truth was stated in such an 
ingenious manner^ that the persons who read 
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that statement had a very different idea of the 
nature of the concern, from what the reader 
of these pages has, — ^This begging excursion 
was anything but pleasant; I wanted that 
confidence, and that persevering importunity 
which are so necessary to render suppHcation 
successful. I had to endure many rebuffs, 
and to undergo many insolent and insulting 
speeches, which I received with a great de- 
gree of meekness. But, gentle and good 
reader, I would not have you here imagine 
that I am making a pharisaic boast of my 
meekness, arrogating to myself an undue 
praise; for the truth is, that even at that 
time, I could not but see that in the building 
of the chapel, and in the separation from the 
original congregation, there had been too 
much of worldly spirit, and there had min- 
gled in the whole business too much of im- 
proper feeling ; when, therefore, I was told, 
as I frequently was, that it was a pity to build 
chapels without the means of paying for 
them, I felt that there was much justice in 
the remark. In the two or three towns 
which I first visited, I was so very unsuccess- 
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ful in my applications, that I began most se- 
riously to fear that I should not pick up 
money enough for my own expenses, and that 
I should be forced to beg my way home 
again. I was compelled to be very economi- 
cal indeed in my expenditure. Here and 
there, however, I did at length meet with 
some liberal souls, who contributed of their 
abundance; but there was an admonition ac- 
companying every donation, so that I felt a 
kind of pang at every addition to my fund. 
From some individuals I experienced almost 
as much rudeness as if I had been begging 
on my own account, and in some instances, I 
endured a greater degree of painful feeling, 
when a small donation was given to me with 
the assurance, that hard necessity prevented 
the donor from being more generous. On 
coming into any town, I generally introduced 
myself, in the first instance, to the minister, 
stating my case to him, and requesting his 
interference and influence with his flock ; but 
I found in most places that the minister looked 
rather coldly upon me, as if he thought that 
I was come to take away those superfluous 
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pence from the liberality of his congregation, 
which he thought they could make a better 
use of at home. In some instances, how- 
ever, the ministers themselves contributed, 
though very few could afford it. I must con- 
fess thaty when I heard some persons com- 
plain of the expensiveness of dissent, I could 
not help thinking that they held their religion 
very cheap, and of very little worth, consider- 
ing the value which their forefathers had 
placed upon it in the days of persecution, 
when they thought it more valuable than life, 
and liberty, and all their worldly goods. 

After an absence of six weeks, I returned 
home, having collected seventy-four pounds 
six shillings, from which I had deducted only 
six pounds six shillings for my own travelling 
expenses. I expected to receive great ap- 
plause for my economy, instead of which I 
was rather blamed that I had not kept a 
most exact account of the manner in which I 
had spent the money. Our chapel was now 
more than half paid for, and it had not been 
built much above twelve months ; therefore 
we had reason to be pleased with our good 
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success. But as yet there was no fruit re- 
dounding to my account; there was no symp- 
tom of any increase of my salary, but there 
were many lamentations about the difficulty 
of keeping it up; and I was reminded, that if 
I wished to increase my salary I must exert 
myself to increase the congregation by my 
eloquence. Alas ! I did exert myself very 
much indeed. I gave all my time, all my 
thoughts to the duties of my situation, but 
I felt that the insinuation of the people at 
the chapel in the city of London was correct, 
that I did not possess the first talents in the 
market. I have often heard it remarked, that 
we do not know how much we can do till 
we try; but there is another remark, which I 
think equally true, and equally important, 
and that is, that we do not know how little 
we can do till we try. While we are idly 
dreaming about our mental powers, and nurs- 
ing our vanity with shadowy reveries, we 
fancy that we are capable of any depths of 
thought or any heights of imagination; every 
dreaming poet is a possible Milton or Shak- 
speare; every dreaming orator is a possible 
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Cicero or Demosthenes; but when circum- 
stances compel a man to put forth his utmost 
strength, then he feels how feeble he is. 
This reflection was painfully forced upon me 
when I was exhorted to rouse myself to 
greater energy in order to attract a congre- 
gation. While I was in the town of X — , I 
had lived but an indolent kind of life, having 
no regularity of employment, and no sys- 
tematic arrangement of the hours of the day, 
nor had I any particular line of study. I used 
to spend the greater part of my time in gos- 
sipping with the people of the congregation, 
and as I found myself rather better informed 
than they were on the subject of book learn- 
ing, I fancied myself a scholar ; and as I did 
not take all the pains that I possibly could, 
either with the composition or the delivery 
of my sermons, I fancied that I was capable 
of anything, if I should choose to exert my- 
self ; but when I came to the town of Y — , 
and was under the necessity of toiling hard 
in order to maintain myself and my position, 
I felt the difference. In the town of Y — , I 
soon preached myself out. I had soon ex- 
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hausted my stock of showy common-places. 
I could not easily pick up fresh materials ; 
and when I was conscious, as I frequently 
waSy that I had nothing to say worth hearing, 
I had not the face to speak boldly and forci- 
bly, so I made my flat common-places fall 
flatter still by a cowardly feebleness of ut- 
terance. I have known some preachers spout 
forth with mighty energy, and pomp of man- 
ner, the veriest nothings that the human 
tongue can utter, just as if they were deli- 
▼ering new, forcible and original truths, splen- 
didly and pointedly expressed. I could not 
do this ; I wished that I could ; I thought that 
I would try, but my heart failed me. Indeed 
it is no easy matter to think profoundly, or to 
speak eloquently and glibly when the mind 
is ill at ease. 

I had now been upwards of five years en- 
gaged in the work of the ministry, and was 
seven-and-twenty years of age, and I felt 
that time was rapidly moving onwards, and 
that as yet I had made but little use of it. 
I began to be more and more dissatisfied 
with myself, and in general to feel that dis- 
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appotntment of heart which is the almost 
peculiar and inseparable lot of those, whose 
profession leaves them mach leisure for day* 
dreams, and places their time at their own 
disposal. I was in low spirits, and thought 
that the world had not used me well, when 
perhaps the truth was that I had not used 
the world well. I had miscalculated my 
powers, and misapprehended my position. 
More months and weeks passed away, and our 
chapel was suspected to be a failure, and in 
a short time it was proved to be so. The 
minister from whom my congregation had 
seceded was taken ill and died. I felt my 
heart beat at that event ; I was sorry to lose 
a valuable acquaintance, but there had been 
some talk some time ago of the two congre^ 
gations uniting again, if a minister could be 
found equally acceptable to both parties ; and 
it had been more than hinted that I was 
likely to be the favoured person. This would 
have been a fortunate movement indeed for 
me, but many untoward circumstances pre- 
vented it. These I will endeavour to relate 
according to the best of my recollection. It 

L 2 
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mast be borne in mind by the reader^ that the 
town of Y — , though a large town, and in 
some measure a manufacturing town, was 
yet a very genteel place, and in the congre- 
gation from which mine was a secession there 
were several genteel persons, that is to say, 
lawyers and apothecaries; whereas in my 
congregation there were none genteeler than 
shopkeepers; so that my original want of 
gentility had been by no means remedied by 
an intercourse with them. Indeed during the 
whole time that I resided in the town of Y — , 
I never once dined at a table where silver 
forks were used ; I had once some thoughts 
of buying a plated one for myself in order 
to practise with alone, but I feared lest any 
of my congregation should find it out, and 
thus bring against me a charge of pride, 
luxury, and extravagance ; for quite as grave 
charges have been brought against dissent- 
ing ministers on grounds quite as trivial, when 
their congregations have been desirous of 
getting rid of them. Furthermore, there was 
another objection to me, in the fact that 
in the old congregation there was a person 
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who had a relative in the ministry settled in 
a distant part of the kingdom, but having a 
salary quite small enough to induce him to 
listen to a call from one considerably larger. 
Vox auri vox Dei. This minister happened- 
just at this juncture to be on a visit to his 
relative at Y — , and as the pulpit was vacant^ 
very kindly favoured the congregation with 
his services, and was unanimously declared 
to be a very nice man. Some of my con- 
gregation also went to hear him, and they 
also said that he was a nice man. I. was 
very nice once, — but a dissenting minister's 
niceness does not last long. 

There was presently some talking, and 
whispering, and consulting among my con- 
gregation, at which I was not a little disturb- 
ed. I guessed indeed what was the matter, 
and that the nice man would soon unite the 
two congregations, and leave me nothing but 
a nice new chapel only half paid for, and full 
of nothing but empty pews. It then occurred 
to me that the chapel which this nice man 
would leave might suit me, especially if my 
congregation should go back to their former 
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place of worship as they most likely woald. 
Already several individuals had declared that 
intention^ and therefore the burden would be 
greater on those who might remain. It was 
this that occasioned the talking and whisper- 
ings and consulting above mentioned. I was 
now reduced to something of difficulty, and 
knew not how to proceed. I certainly felt 
it to be an imperious duty to take care of 
myself, and yet I did not think it quite right 
to desert the congi*egation which had built 
me a new chapel, though I could not help 
wishing that they had made a better use of 
their money, especially as they seemed to 
hate so little to spare. Then, again, I had to 
consider that it would not do for me, hastily 
to renounce my present situation till I was 
made somewhat sure of another ; and I did 
not know how I could make sure of the situa- 
tion likely to be vacant, unless I should go 
and make a personal visit, and give the peo- 
ple an opportunity of forming some judg- 
ment of my abilities. I was therefore under 
the necessity of proceeding warily. I first 
of all made acquaintance with this nice man 
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who was 80 great a favourite at Y — ; and to 
him I candidly stated what were my fears 
and apprehensions as to my own congrega- 
tion, and what were my hopes and desires 
with respect to his congregation in case of 
his leaving it, as it seemed probable that he 
would. This gentleman behaved very kindly 
and courteously to me^ and offered to give 
every facility in his power towards forming 
an acquaintance with the people whom he 
was likely to leave. 

While I was meditating these things in my 
own mind^and at my own lodgings, 1 received a 
visit from the principal person of my congrega- 
tion. He was a linen-draper of very good re- 
pute^and though not living in much splendour, 
yet was considered a man of fair property. For 
a religious man, he was very much a man of 
the world, so far, that is, as regards the dex- 
terous management of business and rendering 
it beneficial to himself; he was by no means 
a man of pleasure, for he avoided all such 
foolish waste of money and time. He was 
not a man of education, but of a great deal 
of reading, and he possessed much natural 
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shrewdness and acuteness. In his politics 
he was an ultm liberal, or a decided republi-* 
can ; he professed a something of respect for 
gradations of rank and subordination, bat 
so long as all were subordinate to him^ he 
cared very little for any other subordination. 
He had been the whole manager of the seces- 
sion, and so long as it gave him power and 
superiority, he regarded the ei^pense as a 
matter of very little consequence. But after 
the building of the new chapel, the increase of 
expense rather more than kept pace with the 
increase of power and ascendancy ; and now 
at length, seeing that he was likely soon to 
haveanAtlantean weigh ton hisown shoulders, 
he was desirous of relieving himself from the 
pressure, and for that purpose was his visit to 
me. I must do him the justice to say that 
he was greatly considerate of me ; inasmuch 
as he had been mainly instrumental in bring- 
ing me to the town of Y — , he thought him- 
self under a kind of obligation to keep me 
there, or to help me to something else to retire 
upon. And now he called upon me to say 
that he was very sorry that things had taken 
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such a turn, and that I had not been able to 
get and keep together a congregation likely 
to be permanent. I also expressed my regret, 
and with my accustomed candour, acknow- 
ledged that it was very probably my own 
fault. This acknowledgment seemed to be 
a relief to him« and he entered into the spirit 
of it with great cordiality. Then he began 
to express his great concern for n.e, and to 
pity me very much, and to tell me that my 
talents deserved a better fate ; — it is very 
pleasant to hear one's talents praised and 
talked about, especially if one has a doubt 
about possessing any worth talking about. 
He said that he wished that he could be of any 
service to me, and that he thought that my 
talents could never meet an adequate reward 
in the town of Y — , and that if 1 felt disposed 
to change my residence, he would try and get 
me favourably introduced to the people of 
the town of Z — , where there would in all 
probability soon be a vacancy. In a word, 
then, the new chapel was a manifest super- 
fluity, and the secession from the old place 
was altogether a piece of gratuitous schism. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Hitherto I had been gi*eatly and seriously 
disappointed in my professional expectatioDS. 
I knew^ as well as any body could tell me, 
that there ought not to be in the minds of 
persons assuming so sacred an office^ feelings 
of covetousness^ or a desire after worldly pelf 
or profit ; I also knew that the highest and 
most profitable situations which the dissen* 
• ters have to bestow in the way of the ministry 
amount to no great matter^ and that the 
average of them are but a bare and scanty 
pittance. But then I thought Judging, from 
the feding which our family at home enter* 
tained towards the pastor, on whose ministra* 
tions they attended, that there was, for the 
most party a sentiment of respect for a minis- 
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ter, and that if the salary was small, it was 
at least given freely and ungrudgingly ; for if 
people will not have the pastors and the wor- 
ship which the state provides them, but will 
have forms of their own devising, and minis- 
ters of their own choosing, and if they will 
dictate to these ministers all that they shall 
say in the pulpit, and all that they shall do 
out of it, surely they ought not to grudge 
them payment. I thought that the education 
which the dissenting minister receives, if he 
be at all regularly educated, was at least to 
give him an intellectual equality, if not 
something of a superiority to his flock ; instead 
of this, I had found in every place where I 
had officiated, that I was exposed to criticisms 

* 

and animadversions of the most mortifying 
and humiliating kind from persons totally 
incompetent to form a judgment of the sim- 
plest productions of taste or reflection. I 
never thought such matters worth recording, 
but if I had only set down in writing one 
tithe of the criticisms to which I have been 
subjected, and the quality, condition, and 
attainments of the critics, and the manner in 
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which these said criticisms have been offered to 
me^ I should undoubtedly move the laughter 
of persons unacquainted with the life of a dis- 
senting minister in a small way. But I must 
acknowledge that it was in a great measure 
my own fault. I suffered myself, in the first 
instance, to be too much gratified in hearing 
praises of my performances from persons 
totally incompetent to judge ; and after the 
example of too many of my brethren, I re- 
garded public religious services too much in 
the light of performances. Indeed, the utter 
and excessive familiarity which a dissenting 
minister in a country town is expected to keep 
up with all his congregation, under pain of * 
their high displeasure, renders this imperti- 
nence and stupidity of criticism almost un- 
avoidable. 

Concerning the town of Y — , which by the 
movements above stated, I was under the 
necessity of leaving, I need say no more than 
that the new chapel, built as they said for 
me, did not answer ; that the congregation 
went back to the old place, and sold the 
meeting-house for as much as it would fetch. 
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From Y — I removed to Z — , having my 
hopes by mach experience sobered down to a 
far more rational temperament than they had 
hitherto attained. At my first introduction to 
Z — J as a candidate for the vacant chapel, I 
certainly may be said to have had fair play. 
I had been till then a total stranger to all and 
each of the congregation, and they had none 
of them any prejudices at all on the subject 
either for or against me. I of course preached 
my best sermons, and put on my best be- 
hayioun In the pulpit I displayed my theo- 
logical erudition, in conversation I made 
known my general attainments. I talked 
very learnedly of all those intellectual matters 
which engaged the interest and attention of 
the public mind at the time, and took every 
occasion to utter the wise, profound, or inge- 
nious thoughts which had their origin in the 
working of my own mind. I made myself, in 
fact, agreeable and acceptable ; so that, after 
spending a few months on liking, I was unani- 
mously chosen to fill the vacant pulpit. The 
town of Z — is a small town, and the congre- 
^tion which chose me as its pastor was 
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also a small congregation, I perceived at 
the first nothing very remarkable in the ele- 
ments which composed it, nothing at all threat^ 
ening the interruption of my peace of mind, 
nothing tending to explosion, division, or 
decay. In the Gazetteer, Z — is called a 
market-town ; and there was in, or about the 
middle of it, an open space of no veiy descri- 
bable shape, wherein was a pump and a pair 
of stocks ; on Saturdays there were also di- 
vers butchers' stalls therein erected, together 
with accommodations for those who sold but- 
ter and eggs, and ducks, and such like mat- 
ters ; about eight or ten farmers also, from the 
immediate neighbourhood, came on the same 
day, and offered their wheat, beans, peas, and 
barley, to the two or three corn-factors who 
lived in the town. Z — was also a very gen-? 
teel town, though fortunately for me none of 
the genteel people belonged to my congrega- 
tion. I have no particular dislike to gen- 
teel people, only in the course of my life I 
have experienced so many annoyances from a 
want of gentility, and have heard so much 
wearisome talk about gentility, that I am 
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rather tired of the thing. The principal per- 
son in my new congregation was a corn-factor, 
a very substantial man in more senses than 
one, being at once opulent and corpulent. 

He was very much a man of business, and 
was, I think, somewhat proud of the dex- 
terity and success with which he conducted 
business. On Saturday I have seen him in 
the market place talking with the fanners, 
and his whole countenance has been lighted 
up with that peculiar mercantile intelligence 
which so distinguishes the knowing from the 
unknowing. He had his whole heart, except 
on Sundays, immersed in corn and cash ; h« 
had the acutest and quickest eye I ever saw ; 
and though he did make his business an es- 
pecial instrument of making money, yet he 
seemed also to love it for its own sake ; he 
seemed to buy and sell con amove, as though 
there were a peculiar pleasure in buying and 
selling, independent of any profit connected 
therewith. Till I saw this gentleman, I used 
to imagine that commercial pursuits had no 
other interest, than as they were the means 
of making money ; I could not believe that 
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any man could like business for its own sake. 
I could easily suppose that intellectual pur- 
suits bad a pleasure in themselves, independ- 
ent of the profit that might be attached to 
them ; and so indeed they had need, for they 
are not very profitable ; but I was astonished 
to find that any man could take an absolute 
pleasure in what I called the sordid pursuits 
of commerce. I presently found that there 
was one text in the New Testament which I 
must not use to my new congregation, and 
that text was, *' Love not the world, neither 
the things of the world ;" — for this worthy 
corn-factor did love the world, and the things 
of the world, most cordially, with all his heart, 
with all his soul, and with all his strength. 

This part of my narrative brings to my 
recollection a pleasant, and yet somewhat 
painful piece of humour, perpetrated by a 
dissenting minister of my acquaintance ; and 
as this gentleman is not now living to have 
his remarks animadverted upon, or to suffer 
any inconvenience by the detection of theiHi 
I shall repeat them according to the best of 
my ability. Most of my readers have either 
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read or heard of Dean Swift's Directions to 
Servants; now this dissenting minister to 
whom I allude, composed, but never pub- 
lished, a treatise called Directions to Dissent- 
ing Ministers. Amongst many other matters 
he states, how important it is that a minister 
should enjoy the good will and good opinion 
of his congregation ; and then he gives a whole 
long chapter, which he entitles, '' How to 
gain the good will of a dissenting congrega- 
tion." 

I do not pretend to quote his words, but 
I remember the substance very well. He 
begins by saying that a dissenting minister 
ought to consider himself as placed over a 
congregation, in order to furnish them with a 
pleasant amusement on Sundays, and to make 
the gospel so entertaining, that the people 
may not fall asleep under the preaching of it* 
For this purpose he must never contradict 
any of their opinions, nor oppose any of their 
humours or caprices, for nobody likes oppo- 
sition or contradiction. Then he goes on to 
say, that it is for this purpose of the greatest 
moment, that the minister should know what 

M 
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are the opinions of the influential or sub- 
scribing part of his congregation on the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and if he finds them 
tolerably unanimous on the subject, then he 
cannot do better than preach often on those 
topics, and use all his ingenuity to prove 
those points which nobody denies. He says 
that he has often observed, that his own con- 
gregation never looked in such a decided good 
humour, as when he was proving by irrefra- 
gable arguments, all that they assented to 
without proof; for it is so easy, he adds, to 
find arguments to convince those who believe, 
and on the other hand it is so difficult to find 
arguments to convince those who do not. 
Then he says that people are never tired of 
hearing arguments which convince them, and 
that people never like to be convinced of 
what they don't like to believe. I am sure 
in that he is very right. I know it by my 
own experience. Arguing i priori, as the 
saying is, one might suppose that the great 
use of argument is to bring conviction; no 
such thing, but the great use of argument is 
to please those that are convinced. 
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Again this director says, that it is also 
highly necessary to be acquainted with the 
various sins and follies of one's congregation, 
that one may not preach against them too 
roughly. He then very pleasantly says that 
a small congregation is in many respects 
hi^ly convenient, and attended with many 
accommodations ; but it is inconvenient, for 
want of a sufficient number of specimens of 
the various vices ; and he explains this by 
adding, that if you have only one drunkard, 
one glutton, one covetous person, one un- 
chaste person, one backbiter, and so on, in 
your congregation, you cannot preach against 
any of these vices, without exposing yourself 
to the heavy change of personality. But if 
you have in your congregation two persons 
having the same vice, and if Ihese two per- 
sons, as is sometimes the case, are not on 
very good terms with each other, then you 
may safely preach against the said vice, for 
neither of them will apply the remarks to 
himself, but each will apply them to his 
neighbour, and both will be gratified with 
them. Moreover, he says, that if you cannot 
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but for shame preach against any particular 
vices, then you must take an especial care to 
make a sort of back door for each individual 
to creep out at. For instance, when you 
preach against covetousness and a worldly 
spirit, you may say that your text is to be 
taken with some limitations, and that it does 
not mean to reprove a proper and suitable 
attention to that provision which it is the 
duty of every individual to make for his 
family. Or if, again, there should be in your 
congregation a waspish and litigious kind of 
person, and you should have occasion to 
preach on the doctrine of forgiveness, and the 
duty of mutual forbearance, you can easily 
say that this forbearance is not expected to 
extend to those transgressions which the laws 
of our country have seen fit to visit with 
punishment, and that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to exhibit a proper spirit, not for our 
own sakes, but for the sake of society and 
the world at large. The safest way of all, 
he says, is not to preach against any sins of 
which any of your congregation may be 
guilty ; but if you have stifficietit ingenuity to 
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manage to preach against sin without dis- 
turbing the sinner, it is so much the better, 
for you thereby get the reputation of being 
a faithful preacher. *' For a faithful preach-* 
er," says he, " is one who preaches in favour 
of my opinions, and against every body's 
sins but mine." 

These and many other matters are dwelt 
upon in the treatise far more elaborately, and 
with far more humour, than I have either 
space or ability to imitate. I am sure that 
when I read the treatise in manuscript, I had 
Httle idea that I should find by experience 
so much real truth in the satire : but I am 
more and more convinced, every day of my 
life, that the situation in which a dissenting 
minister is placed, is one of essential and 
hopeless servility. He may disguise that 
servility in various ways and by several con- 
trivances, but he can never get rid of it ; he 
must be directed by his congregation, and 
must seek to please men, ay, and women too ; 
for men, women, and children will be his 
critics, carping at and objecting to him, for 
every thing that does not exactly hit their 
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fancy or suit their hamoiir, and he must be 
subservient to them in all things, in politics, 
in theology, in manners, dress, and amuse- 
ments. In a pamphlet recently published, 
entitled, ''Ecclesiastical Establishments not 
inconsistent with Christianity, &c. by Wil- 
liam Hull/' the following illustrative passage 
occurs. The writer, I believe, is a dissenting 
minister. ** Dependent for his election to office 
on the su£&ages of persons who are proud of 
a power which they are seldom qualified to 
exercise with wisdom; dependent for his 
daily bread on the voluntary contributions 
of those, who, while they are accustomed to 
sit in judgment on the preacher, boast that 
they can, at any time, cashier and reject the 
man of their choice ; dependent for a favour- 
able reception of his public services on a 
series of private attentions, which, under the 
imposing name of pastoral visits, are for the 
most part only the sacrifice of time to frivo- 
lous gossip and idle calls; the pastor of an In- 
dependent church is of all men the mo^ 
dependent; and therefore, to maintain his 
standing with a plebeian constituency, must 
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be of all men the most servile. This servility 
is inculcated by the dignitaries of dissent 
under the abused name of Christian humility ; 
and to cut and shuffle and creep, is per"^ 
versely denominated, becoming ' all things to 
all men/ But he has his revenge ; he stoops 
to conquer. He maintains his ascendancy 
by arts of fanaticism, or by cherishing the 
passions of sectarian bigotry and hate, and 
surrounds himself finally with the factitious 
dignity, and questionable influence of ^a par- 
tizan." 

When I first came to reside at the small 
town which I have designated by the name 
of Z — , T thought that I had before me a life 
of comparative ease and quiet, and that I 
had now arrived at a haven of peace. My 
salary was one hundred and thirty pounds a 
year, which, though not quite so great as that 
to which I had aspired at my first outset in 
the ministerial profession, was much greater 
than any to^hich I had been hitherto accus* 
tomed, so that I felt myself to be in a state 
of comparative opulence. Every thing about 
me also seemed to have an aspect of peace 
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and quietness, and I set myself down to en- 
joy my existence. As I had with me a toler- 
ably large stock of sermons on all sorts of 
subjects, I was not under any especial neces- 
sity to study very hard, or to confine myself 
much at home ; so I had opportunity very 
freely and abundantly to bestow myself in 
visiting my congregation. I was almost 
always calling in upon one or another, and I 
was always a welcon^e visitor. I endeavoured 
also, as well as I coi^Id, to equalize my atten- 
tions, in order that 1 might not excite any 
jealousy, by paying more attention to one 
than to another. By degrees, and by very 
rapid degrees too, I became familiar with 
them, all, quite familiar with them ; I was 
taken into their confidence, and they were 
taken into mine, and we thought that we 
loved one another most heartily. They used 
to tell me of their troubles and cares, and 
loves and hatreds, and to fill me with all 
manner of small talk, and this sort of thing 
pleased me rather better than the more serious 
labours of close study ; in truth, I may say 
that I had no inclination or appetite for study, 
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inasmuch as the foundation laid at the dis- 
senting college was not large enough whereon 
to build any effectual or valuable superstruc- 
ture. Furthermore, I said to myself. Why 
should I study books when I have before me 
so much more valuable study in the study of 
human nature ? Presently, however, I found 
out that in this study I had hit upon a very 
unpleasant, though not uncommon curiosity 
in humanity, and that was a family quarrel. 
At this time I was not so very young, and I 
thought that I had seen enough of life to 
learn from what I had seen, a lesson of cau- 
tion and circumspection ; so I fully, and as 
I thought, wisely determined to have no part 
whatever in the said quarrel. It was impos- 
sible, however, for me to avoid listening to 
the lamentable and heart-stirring tales of sad 
and cruel wrongs which were poured into my 
listening ear. I listened and I begged to be 
spared giving any opinion on the subject, for 
I should be very reluctant, I observed, to 
give offence to any one of my congregation. 
As I had listened to the one party, I could 
not refuse to listen to the other; so I listened to 
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the Other, and when I had heard them both I 
was puzzled — very grievously puzzled in- 
deed, and my puzzle was to determine which 
was the greatest fool of the two. This is 
rather strong language, I must allow, but it 
requires strong language to escpress strong 
feelings ; yet I should be much at a loss to 
explain in any intelligible language what was 
the nature, cause, sum, and substance of this 
said sad disagreement. The parties concerned 
were two of the fair sex ; they were sisters ; 
the one was the wife of my opulent and cor- 
pulent friend the corn-factor, and the other was 
the widow of a very respectable grocer and 
tea-dealer. They were both members of my 
chapel, and both used to attend very regu- 
larly ; but they were both of them so highly 
conscientious, that they would never both at 
the same time partake of the Lord's Supper. 
I had a great deal of trouble with them ; 
indeed, more than any one would readily be- 
lieve, or could easily imagine. In the first 
instance, as soon as I was so far in their confi- 
dence as to know of the very existence of 
their disagreement, from that very hour I 
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could never enter the house of either party 
without having the subject, not merely 
alluded to, but made the whole topic of con- 
versation all the time that I staid. The first 
salutation was scarcely over before I was ask- 
ed, *'Did you see Mrs. at chapel on 

Sunday?" ''Did you observe what a look 
she gave me as we were going out ?" *' Did 
you see what a frightful bonnet she had on ?" 
'' Did you notice how unbecoming her new 
silk gown looked?'^ To a thousand such 
questions from both parties I had to listen 
with exemplary patience, and to make to 
them something of a reply, trembling all the 
while lest my reply should be misinterpreted 
and misrepresented to the other. It was in 
vain for me to protest that I was not much in 
the habit of looking about me from the pul- 
pit ; it was in vain for me to declare that I 
was no judge of the pattern of bonnets, or 
the cut of silk gowns, for it was insisted on 
without mercy, that it was absolutely impos- 
sible that a gentleman of my superior under- 
standing and classical attainments should not 
be able to discriminate between a well-made 
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and an ill-made bonnet. Another great diffi- 
culty I had^ which indeed amounted to an im- 
possibility, and that was to ascertain what 
was the cause of the disagreement ; but the 
very attempt to find it out was as hopeless 
and laborious a task as attempting to dis- 
cover the source of the Niger. Indeed, my 
real opinion is^ that they had been so long at 
enmity that they themselves had actually for- 
gotten the cause of the alienation. As a 
good physician, before he attempts to cure a 
complaint, endeavours to assure himself what 
the complaint really is, so did I endeavour to 
ascertain what the disagreement was, in order 
to set it to rights. My endeavours were fruit- 
less. But if I had difficulty to discover 
which of the two was in the right, it was 
easy enough to see that both were in the 
wrong ; for when I suggested the probability, 
and offered my mediation for the purpose of 
effecting a reconciliation, they did both seve- 
rally, but with equal violence, exclaim against 
the possibility of such a thing, throwing of 
course all the blame the one upon the other, 
and vice versa. 
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Once indeed I was so far moved to vindicate 
the honour of my office^ as to throw out a 
pretty broad hint^ that as a Christian minis- 
ter it would be my duty to request that the 
parties would both abstain from coming to 
the Lord's table, till a better spirit existed 
between them. But the opulent and corpu- 
lent corn-factor hearing of this, immediately 
called upon me, full of bustle and of import- 
ance> declaring that he would never submit 
to such an indignity as having his wife ex- 
communicated^ but that I might excommuni* 
cate the grocer's widow as soon as I pleased. 
It was quite out of the question that I should 
denounce the censures of the church on one 
party^ and pass by the other unnoticed and 
unreproved ; so that I knew not what to do ; 
for I could not form any idea whatever, as to 
who began the hostility^ and I dare say that 
they scarcely knew themselves. Unfortunately 
also for the work of disciphne, these were 
among the most liberal contributors to the 
chapel, so that it would have been madness 
to have alienated them. I have sometimes 
been tempted almost to laugh aloud at the 
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ludicrous and absurd complaints of both par- 
ties. If one passed by the house of the other 
without turning round her head to look upon 
her sister's dwelling, then I heard a full- 
mouthed declamation on the obstinacy and 
haughtiness of the passer by ; but if on the 
other hand the head was turned round, then it 
was sure to have been with a sneer, or a frown, 
or a laugh, or a smile of contempt, or with a 
studied and insolent placidity ten thousand 
times more galling than all sorts of frowns, 
scowls, sneers, or haughty looks. And then 
I was expected to sympathize most eloquently 
and indignantly with all these various abomi- 
nations, insults, and indignities ; but I could 
not for my life; my constitution is not a very 
indignant one at best, and it has rather suited 
my circumstances and c(mdition» to cultivate 
a habit of placidity, in preference to that pro- 
vocability, in which some of the species ex- 
ult. The fact is, I have no doubt, that these 
two ladies had a peculiar penchant for quar- 
relling ; they could not be happy without it ; 
they relished the pathos of complaining of 
the bitter insults to which they were sub- 



I 
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jected ; they did not care who insulted them^ 
provided that they had the pleasure of com- 
plaining of the cruel ill-treatment that they 
experienced. Very likely they would have 
made it up with one another, provided I could 
have found them two other persons who would 
have taken such pain^ to quarrel with them, 
as they did with one another ; but that I am 
sure I could not have done, for there were 
not two more such in the whole town. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



I AM now arrived at a most important epoch 
in my history^ the most important^ perhaps, 
in a minister's life. Being arrived at years of 
discretion, as I thought, for I was full thirty, 
I ventured to take the liberty to fall in love, 
and to marry. This I found was taking a 
very great liberty indeed, but I am sure I did 
not think any harm. I did not marry a por- 
tionless damsel, as one of my brethren did, 
who, in consequence of it, found his salary 
gradually decrease, as a hint that he might 
take himself and his poverty elsewhere; — nor 
did I marry one out of any other sect than 
my own. My sin was, that I chose a wife 
for myself. I \yill not say, because I do not 
think, that there were any young or middle- 
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aged ladies ia my flock, who were desirouis of 
having me ; but the sin was, that I chose for 
myself without consulting my flock. Now by 
this I say I gave offence. 1 did iiot fall into 
any downright disagreement, or come to any 
thing like absolute affront ; they were all very 
civil to the bride, and affected to like her 
very much, but they all made various animad- 
versions and remarks of a not very compli- 
mentary nature ; and these remarks wore all 
carefully picked up, and brought to me for 
my own special amusement ; they were all 
toid to me in perfect confidence, and a par- 
ticular injunction was given to me by the 
narrator, praying that I would not let them 
give me a moment's uneasiness on any ac- 
count whatever ; — ^they did not indeed give 
much uneasiness, but they would have given 
me less, if I had never been told of them. 

I had never said a word to my wife about 
the deadly feud which subsisted between the 
corn-factor's wife and the grocer's widow. I 
am almost afraid that I acted disingenuously 
in this matter, having a kind of instinctive 
fear that I might not be able to persuade her 

N 
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to accept my hand under such circumstances. 
Great indeed was her consternation and an- 
noyance^ when she found what was the state 
of affairs in my congregation ; and the man- 
ner in which she made the discovery was 
somewhat curious. My wife had been making 
a call alone one morning on the corn-factor's 
wife, and on her return home, she expressed 
herself to me in terms of almost horror, at the 
enormous -wickedness of the grocer's widow, 
as she had learned the story from the cora- 
factor's wife. I smiled at the information, 
and recommended her to make an early call 
on the grocer's widow ; she did so accord- 
ingly, and heard exactly the same, account 
from her of the corn-factor's wife, as she had 
heard from the corn-factor's wife of the gro- 
cer's widow. A man often feels reluctant to 
speak highly of his own wisdom, however 
highly he may think of it, and on whatever 
good foundation his opinion of it may be built; 
but no man hesitates to commend the wisdom 
of his wife, when he has cause and reason so 
to do. In the present instance I certainly 
must commend the wisdom of my .wife, who 
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SO managed in this tremendous feud between 
the grocer's widow and the corn-factor's wife, 
that for nearly six weeks she offended neither 
one party nor the other; but at length, in 
order, I suppose, to give some little zest and 
variety to their quarrel, they both of them, 
almost simultaneously, took it into their beads 
to be offended at something that my wife had 
either said, thought, or done, or at something 
she might have said if she had thought of it, or 
at something which she did not say, because 
she did not think of it, or at something that 
they thought she might not have said : in fact, 
their susceptibility of offence was so exqui- 
sitely nice, that it is no easy matter to define 
it. Be it as it may; one of those dear 
good creatures who run about from house to 
house, keeping up a constant communication 
of gossip, and a transfer of whispers from one 
to another, brought toour house one fine morn- 
ing, the awful intelligence that, owing to some 
misunderstanding which nobody could under- 
stand, the corn-factor's wife and the grocer's 
widow had both declared that they would 
never speak to my wife again. This news 

N 2 
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came, as it was intended to come, as a thun- 
derbolt. I was struck dumby but my wife 
laughed. Now as to the mere fact of these 
people speaking or not speaking to my wife, 
the matter did not signify a straw ; it would 
have been quite as well if they had nerer 
spoken at all, either to her or to any body else ; 
but when a serious feud breaks out in a nice 
little snug country congregation of dissenters, 
it is like a fire in a house built with party 
walls; it does not spread very far, but it rages 
with tremendous fury as far as it does exte&d. 
There was nathing that my wife hated so 
heartily as nouBense, and if any one was dis- 
posed to play the fool, she would let them 
pky it alone, and would not take any second 
part with them. Away therefore she imme- 
diately goes to the high contending parties, 
and with the utmost coolness tells them what 
she has heard, what is her authority, and asks 
them what is the cause of offence. At this 
riglit-forwatti mode of procedure, both are 
severally posed, and are at a loss what to say, 
and therefore presently back out and make an 
awkward kind of apology, saying that it was 
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all a mistake. But, good reader, mark the 
eonsequeucea, — because my wife would not 
quarrel with them, they both hated her with 
a perfect hatred. I am sorry to have to ve- 
eord such things ; they are no honour to hu- 
man nature, they puzzle the philosopher, they 
bu9]kble the Christian. That siuch persons as 
I have been describing abave, are not pecu* 
liar to dissent, I am well aware, and that 
their huoioiiris nqt mainly or solely developed 
by dissent, I am also well aware ; but their 
existen.ee and their effervescence is far more 
annoying to a dissenting minister who is de- 
pendent on his flock, than they can possibly 
be to any other. 

When I married and established myself in a 
home of my own, occupying a house instead 
of living in lodgings, I of course found it ne- 
cessary to abate a little of the frequency and 
length of my gossipping calls. I found at- 
tractions at home; I had the company of one 
who wearied me not, of one who made a point 
of making my life pass pleasantly, and I felt 
very little inclination to leave her alone, and 
go to my old haunts of gossipping. When I 
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first took up my abode in the town of Z — , I 
endeavoured to divide my attentions with a 
tolerable impartiality among all the congre- 
gation; but in spite of my teeth, as the saying 
is, there were several who engrossed rather 
more of my time and my talk than properly 
fell to their share. The reader may recollect 
that at the town of X — , I mentioned a very 
worthy couple, who had nothing to say for 
themselves; such people are always to be 
found, and though they form a pleasant con- 
trast to voluble and ceaseless talkers, yet it 
is not easy to spend much time with them, 
nor appear to be highly delighted with their 
company. I had already, therefore, occa- 
sioned some jealousy by the partiality of my 
visits and attentions, and now, after my mar- 
riage, I occasioned some more jealousy, be- 
cause I did not so often gossip with those 
with whom I had been accustomed to gossip. 
My congregation, in fact, became jealous of 
my wife. The dissenters, in general, have 
a great abhorrence of popery, except when 
they can make it the means of annoying the 
established church; but there is one piece 
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of popery which they seem disposed to imi- 
tate^ and that is, in forbidding their priests 
to marry. They do not directly attempt it, 
but they generally throw so many obstacles 
in the way, and make so much idle inter- 
ference, that many dissenting congregations 
might as well expressly forbid their minis- 
ters to marry at all. I have known instances 
of persons of competent ability and character, 
who have been rejected in the competition for 
a vacant pulpit, because there has been some- 
thing in the manners or style of the minister's 
wife, not acceptable to the ruling party. All 
the world seems fond of interfering with, and 
finding fault with people's marriages, but 
there is no one with whose marriage stran- 
gers by blood so much interfere, as with the 
dissenting minister's. And being on this 
topic, I wquld here generally observe, that a 
dissenting minister has to choose between 
these two evils : first, he may marry either 
out of his congregation, or one in his congre- 
gation not connected with the principal peo- 
ple ; — in either of these cases his wife is not 
very cordially received by the principal peo- 
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pie: or seeondly, he may marry one cooiiected 
with the principal people, and then, as sure 
as fate, he is hen-pecked by all his wife's 
relatioBs,-— bis iKHise is open to their inspec- 
tion, every dish apon bis table is criticised by 
them, and he can scarcely drive a nail into 
the wall to hang bis bat upon, without their 
permismon. 

I have said that after my marriage I was 
under the necessity of diminishing my gos- 
sipping visits, but those of my flock who had 
been accustomed to my company, were not 
pleased to lose it ; and so because I could not 
find time to go to see them so frequent^, 
they were kind enough to come and see me; 
and they were exceedingly kind and comma* 
nicative, all of them telling us every thing 
that every body said about every thing. More- 
over, as my wife was not a very old woman, 
it was taken for granted, that she was an 
ignorant and inexperienced creature, who must 
necessarily stand in need of, and be thankful 
for, all sorts of advice and direction on all 
sorts of subjects relative to house-keeping. 
The wife of my opulent and corpulent friend 
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the eorn-fmctor was a most notable woman, 
deeply versed in all tbe myateries of the mar- 
ket, and all the arcana of cookery. Wisdom, 
it is said, is better than riches, and well it is 
so, for the wise are more ready to impart their 
wisdom than are the rich to impart their 
riches. This lady, ootwithstanding that she 
hated my wife on account of her indisposition 
to quarrel, yet ccmdescended to instruct her in 
the art of going to market, and to dictate to 
her what to buy, and how to cook it when 
bought. I was annoyed at finding my house 
so little my own, and was not at all pleased at 
receiving so m«ch instruction, and hearing so 
many remarks on the management of my 
establishments It may suit the taste of some 
to be the object of uniTersal notice, and a 
topic for all tongues to talk about ; but I 
cannot say that this was ever or at all a part 
of my ambition; for notwithstanding the 
essential pubUcity of my profession, I loved 
retirement, and almost wished that I could 
preach anonymously. I was wearied at the 
interest which my flock was kindly pleased 
to take in all that concerned me. There was 
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also another topic of very great moment to 
many of my flock, especially the female part 
of it, and that was the style of my wife's 
dress ; and some of my best and kindest friends 
of all were so good as to tell me all the ugly 
and ill-natured remarks that were made on 
any particular cap, gown, bonnet, hat, shawli 
ribbon, tippet, or pelisse, which my wife hap- 
pened to wear. To this sort of thing, how- 
ever, by degrees we became accustomed, and 
came at last to disregard. 

My readers may remember that in my ac- 
count of my residence in the town of X — y I 
have recorded the formation of an Unitarian 
chapel by transmutation of a Presbyterian 
chapel ; I have now to record an attempt to 
raise an Unitarian congregation in the town of 
Z — , but the attempt was ultimately a failure. 
In the town of Z — there was no Presbyterian 
chapel to be used for the purpose, as there had 
been in the town of X — , and the number of 
persons in Z — at all approaching to the Unita- 
rian faith, or want of faith, was so exceedingly 
small, that I absolutely was in amazement at 
the attempt. This event scarcely perhaps 
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comes directly within the line of my history^ 
yet being myself a dissenter^ I am interested in 
all manner of dissenterisms ; and as the matter 
occasioned some talk in my congregation, my 
attention of course was directed to it. I would 
not wilfully write any thing unjust concerning 
this sect, which may contain some serious and 
pious persons, but for the most part I have 
observed that they are not remarkable for se- 
riousness, but rather for the reverse. And 
now that I am on the subject, I know not 
why I may not by way of instructive digres- 
sion say a few more words, which may give 
to the public a knowledge of what is more 
talked about than understood. In London 
there are many Unitarians, but they are 
scarcely seen, for they are not sufficiently 
numerous to make much of an impression, or 
to fill up any great space in the religious 
world, and their peculiar features are not very 
distinguishable. Amongst Unitarians, as well 
as amongst all other sects, there must be of 
course a great moral variety]; therefore the re- 
marks which I am about to make, must not 
be taken as applicable to every individual in 
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the aect, but merely as generally descriptive. 
The most obvious feature in Unitarianism is, 
that its faith is rather negative than positive ; 
and if any one ask what are the opinions of 
the Unitarians on rdigious tc^ios, the truest 
and most compendious answer is, that they 
reject almost all the doctrines which the rest 
of the Christian world receive. They do 
indeed profess to acknowledige the divine 
authority of the New Testament^ but as they 
do not admit the doctrine of the inspiration 
of the writers of the several books, they go 
very near to reduce the divine to a mere human 
authority. They talk of the evangelists and 
apostles writing as mere honest men and cre- 
dible witnesses, according to the best of their 
judgment and ability ; so that, after all, the 
Unitarian's divine authority of the New Tea* 
tament does not amount to much more than the 
divine authority of Hume's History of Eng- 
land. They speak of Jesus Christ as an in- 
spired teacher, but as for any idea of the 
blood of Christ cleansing from all sin, their 
explanation of it is such as to represent the 
Uood of the apostles and martyrs equally 
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efficacious for that purpose. Their first pro- 
cess in order to get rid of the texts obnoxious 
to their theory^ is to call them interpolations, 
bat where that cannot be very decently done, 
then they are called strong oriental figures ; 
but if all that will not do, then, as the apos- 
tles were faUible men^ it is possU)le that they 
might have been in error sometimes ; and of 
course, they must have been wrong when they 
contradict the modem Unitarian theory. I 
have been frequently led by curiosity to hear 
their preachers, and I think I have not un&irly 
stated their peculiar theology and criticism. 
Their congregations are not very numerous, 
and their chapels are but thinly attended, 
except now and then in the case of some 
peculiarly eloquent preacher, and then the 
audience is got together rather to hear man's 
eloquence, than to attend upon the worship 
of God. Those of their sermons which I have 
heard are either meagre talkings upon some 
common-places of morals, or sophistical 
underminings of some doctrine of the gos- 
pel. They seem, generally speaking, to have 
but light ideas of sin, regarding rather its 
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physical and temporal inconvenience, than 
its moral enormity or future consequences. 
The general effect of their preaching seems to 
be to produce a habit of scoffing at things 
sacred; and they frequently make a joke of 
those matters which being above their com- 
prehension, th^y think to be contrary to rea- 
son^ though I question whether many of them 
know what reason is. The difference be- 
tween Unitarianism and infidelity is so slight, 
that men pass from one to the other, without 
their neighbours being sensible of it. Con- 
sidering how lightly, for the most part, they 
regard religion, I almost wonder that they 
take so much pains to make proselytes ; but 
they are always boasting of the increase of 
their numbers ; their proselytes, however, are 
not made by converting the irreligious to 
religion, but by bringing men over from one 
opinion to another. They boast of opening 
new chapelsy but they say not a word of those 
that they shut up for want of hearers. 

The formation of the Unitarian interest at 
Z — , was as complete a specimen of zeal 
without knowledge as I ever saw or heard of. 
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There was a corn-merchant in the town^ a 
man of good property, and altogether a man 
very fair to pass in the world. He was^ for a 
man in business, very fond of reading, and 
he liked not a little the reputation of intel- 
lect ; and thinking that he might grow wiser 
and wiser by reading, he read a very great 
deal, and being fond of argument and demon- 
stration, he was always arguing against mys- 
tery, and what he called absurdity. He was 
professedly a dissenter, and used to subscribe 
to a dissenting chapel in the town, which 
he seldom attended. About fourteen miles 
from Z — , there was a larger town, in which 
was a congregation of Unitarians, amounting 
in number to about seventy or eighty persons. 
This congregation had a new minister, a young 
man who had left the religion in which he 
had been brought up, and had become a 
convert to Unitarianism. In the violence of 
his newly awakened zeal, he had a fancy for 
converting all the world to his opinions, but 
he could not make much progress in the 
town where he was settled. He preached 
with great fervour against the absurdities, as 
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he -called them, of the popular faith, bat be 
made very little impression, and very little 
addkion did he make to the number of his 
hearers. Understanding that in the town of 
Z^-f there was a person suspected of an at- 
tachment to the Unitarian theory, this zealous 
young man soon made acquaintance with him, 
and succeeded in persuading him to use all 
his influence for the establishment of the Uni- 
tarian cause in the town. There were two or 
three mme individuals who would very pio- 
foably join the party, if the thing were once 
set on foot ; and it was some gratification to 
the vanity of a worldly-minded mani;o be the 
founder of a sect, so that the oorn-merchant 
listened to the persuasions of the zealot, and 
resolved to take the matter into serious con- 
sideration. None but an Unitarian would 
think of starting a new congregation, having 
but one individual to begin with ; and in 
truth it may be said that this corn-merchant 
was the only individual that was at all con- 
cerned with any degree of interest or feeling 
for the establishment of the new chapel. He 
had indeed a family of several sons and 
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daughters growing tip ; h€ had ako seveml 
men in bis employ, and he bad 80<ne little influx 
enoe over one or two cottagers, and some few 
small shop-keepers, who wonld follow hin^ 
whithersoever he ii^ent^. and woald be bis 
fellow worshippers^ whether it were in an 
Unitarian ebapel or a Mahoittetati niosque* 

Thi« cortb-mercbant^ and all his followers, 
could not muster up among tfcem the means 
of building a chapel or paying a tninister, tifor 
indeed was so bold a step contemplated, at 
least, not at pi'esenty tbe j said ; fcir tbey were 
really sanguine enough at first starting^ to 
imagine that they should make rapid progress 
in cotl verting tbe inhabitants of the town, 
and in bringing thend all over to the new 
doctrine. In the fir6t instance a room, or 
loift, or corn-chamberi or something of that 
kind, capable of containing about forty or 
fifty persons, was fitted up v^ith benches and 
a pulpit; and the zdaloos young minister 
came over to Zr^^ to open the chapel in due 
form. Curiosity brought together more than 
fifty people^ so thaft the place was inconveni*- 
ently full, at which the young preacher was 
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highly delighted, and he pointed out the ab« 
surdity of all the received doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; and because some of the people 
stared ivith astonishment at the boldness of 
his assertions, he thought that they listened 
with a profound and pleased attention. The 
fact is, that this young man was really a 
person of some genius and of a vivid imagi- 
nation, but his literature was very scanty, and 
his powers of reasoning were altogether feeble 
and imperfect. He was of very agreeable 
manners, pleasant in conversation^ and with 
those who knew no better he might even pass 
for a scholar. His reading was altogether 
confined to Unitarian tracts and light litera- 
ture, so that his mind had» cotnparatively 
speaking, no exercise ; but he was eloquent, 
and very showy in his eloquence. This open- 
ing of the Unitarian chapel occurred early in 
the summer, and the young gentleman en- 
gaged, just. by way of beginning, to come 
over to Z — every other Sunday to give an 
evening lecture ; and he recommended the 
corn-merchant himself to become a lay- 
preacher, and by the help of an Unitarian 
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Liturgy, and some printed sermons, to keep 
the chapel open at other times. Thia chapel 
was situated up a yard, or narrow passage, 
and therefore in oider to gire publicity to 
the thing, a painted board was placed over the 
entrance to the passage, directing straugers 
" To THE Unitahiam Chapel." The town 
was now inundated with Unitarian tracts, but 
very few people read them ; for religious peo- 
ple avoided them, and irreligious people did 
not care about them. 

The opening of the chapel was blazoned 
in one of the magazines of the sect as a 
wonderful achievement, and alt the common' 
places were trumpeted forth, of a crowded 
and attentive auditory, of a spirit of free in- 
quiry being kindled in the town of Z — , of 
the eagerness with which the people received 
the tracts, of the importance of the station 
as a centre from whence Unitarianism luight 
diffuse its light into the surrounding villages. 
Knowing as I did all the real tacts ol' the 
case, I could not but smite when I read the 
pompous advertisement. As the winter came 
o 2 
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on, and travelling became not quite 6d 
pleasant as it had been in the summeri the 
zeal of the young minister began to cool ; 
his visits to Z«^ were less frequent ; be had 
gone through his whole list of objections to 
the doctrines of Christianity, and had nothing 
more wherewith to attract straggling hearers, 
and people of unsettled minds. Tho corn- 
merchant also began to grow tired of reading 
his Unitarian Liturgy and Blair's Sermons 
to the select few, and he also wanted the 
com*-chamber for other purposes ; so all on a 
sudden, one Saturday night, ^*The Unitarian 
Chapel** vanished; the board was removed 
from the entrance of the passage, and pulpit 
and benches made way for beans> barley and 
wheat. So much for free inquiry; and I 
never heard of any one who inquired or oared 
whathad become of the concern. I don't think 
that their Magazine contained any account 
of what had become of the important sta- 
tion. I have mentioned the above as one, 
but I have known or heard of many other 
such abortive attempts to establish Unitarian 
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ehapels. They can do nothing without the 
assistance of Presbyterian endowments^ and 
¥ery little with them. I am really astonished 
that the sect lasts so long as it does. It i$ 
thirty years ago since Robert Hall said of it, 
that it was *^ a headless trunk, bleeding at 
every pore ;" but I suppose there will always 
exist some few singular and fantastical per- 
sons, who, not relishing the doctrines of the 
gospel, nor caring to be altogether without 
religion, will make profession of this Unitari- 
anism. The sect has been at work now long 
enough to have converted half the kingdom, 
if it had possessed any thing worth regard. 
I have often been astonished at the impor- 
tance which many clergymen of the establish- 
ed church have seemed to attach to the Uni- 
tarians, preaching and writing against them 
with learning, sagacity and zeal, as if the 
civil and religious institutions of the king- 
dom were in danger from them. I have no 
doubt that many of them would be glad to 
see the demolition of existing establishments, 
but their numbers are so absurdly small, that 
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the established church is in do more danger 
from them than from the followers of Joanna 
Soathcott; and the bond of union which 
holds them together^ is not stronger than that 
which united the multitudes who occasionally 
filled the Rotunda, to listen to the discourses 
of the Reverend Robert Taylor. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Thb bitter feud between the com-factor's 
wife and the grocer's widow, which had 
threatened to destroy the peace of ray flock, 
my wife and myself, gradually, though very 
slowly, abated ; till at length, in the course of 
some few years, they consented to shake 
hands and make it up; though what they 
were making up, neither they themselves nor 
any one else could tell. 

Reader, if you have been long in the world, 
I think you must have observed that the 
getting rid of one trouble is but ^e making 
way for another. I do not mention this 
murmuringly, or as insinuating a complaint 
gainst the goodness and wisdom of Him 
who rules our lives by his power, and holds 
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our destiny in his hands ; I am far from any 
such thought ; but rather believe, that in our 
present imperfect state of being, such a trial 
and exercise of our graces is necessary for 
us, and beneficial to us. Not long after the 
subsidence of the discord above named, and 
when I was congratulating myself that now 
all things were proceeding smoothly, I was 
assailed by the means of anonymous letters, 
an instrument of annoyance to which dis- 
senting miqisters are particularly subject; 
and perhaps also other persons may be so 
too, only we are always apt to magnify what 
concerns ourselves. It is only necessary 
here to premise, that I had ^ow been married 
seven years, and tha.t my family consisted of 
three children; the eldest a girl about six 
years of age; the second a boy about four, 
and the youngest not more than twelve 
months. My wife also was livings and a 
very excellent wife she was, and I may add, 
is stilL I shall give thfise anonymous letters 
at full lengthy not altering the spelling, nor 
correcting the language ; for there is a raoi- 
ness and pungency in the original style which 
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correction would ooly destroy. The first 
coaceiuB the tnanagement of my family. 

" Reverend Sir ; 

" It is with the most ancerett pane that I 
now take up my pena at this Time to iidiirexs 
you on a matter of infinit momuiit. I 
know sir that your a man of grate learnin 
and much Bkollarship, and therfor p'raps my 
feehle penn ought not to presuem to approche 
you without the utmost bepebence. You 
may believe me when 1 tell you that tiiere is 
no man whoa preachin givs me more instruc- 
tion nor yours, nevertheless, most meiend sir, 
I must tak the libbebty to say with all due 
DIFFERENCE to your su^emr jcgehent to 
say, I say, that y oar children is not mannaged 
with all that proprietey which ought to be the 
vndoudled distinction of evvery minister who 
profasses to teach his people in the v:/ii/ of 
troth, has reveiled in the Qospla of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Chnst, who gave himself 
for our sins. Miss Angelina was farst 
ASLBPE last Sunday aflernoOQ almoiit all 
sermon time, and snobed bo as to be heered 
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all over the meetin, and Master Tommy plays 
at marvels in the streets, if so be then as how 
you values the immortle soles of your children 
why dont you bring them up in the nurtur 
and ammunition of the Lord. So no .more 
at present from your loving friend who shall 
be 

*^ Annanimus," 

Scarcely had I recovered from the shock 
which the above letter gave me^ when another 
was put in my hand coming from nobody 
knows where, and bringing against me ano- 
ther heavy charge. It was as follows : — 

** Reverend Sir : 

** I have set under your ministry some yeres 
listening with greate delite to the tidings of 
the everlasting gosple, but am sorrey to say 
that of late I have not profitted as I yoused 
to do. I have ben a little afrade that the 
fault might be in myself^ but on the closest 
examination I have come to the conclusion 
that you do not preach the gosple as you 
did once when you furst come among us. 
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Oar souls are parch op for want of the truth, 
the due of the word does Dot disaeiul upon 
us to fertilizeour harts, and make tbem frute- 
fbl. A report IB got abroad from some quarter 
or other, that you are half a sossinion iit bot- 
tom, only you don't speak out. Your pieeh- 
iQg does not awaken the conscins as it out to 
do. anles these things la greatly altered 
you cant expect your people to profet by the 
word preched. 

" Your faithfl friend — Alliquh." 

My faithful friend "Alliquis," was just as 
acceptahle a correspondent as my lot ing friend 
" Annonimus." I was at first annoyed, and 
then indignant, and had fully determined to 
make a serious address from the pulpit to 
these anonymous lihellers ; but upon second 
thoughts I relinquished that intention, and 
resolved to keep the secret to myself, and 
put up with the affront ; for I had licard of 
dissenting ministers putting tbem&ehes into 
a great passion on the receipt of anonymous 
letters, and declaiming from the pulpit in 
good set terms against the writers, bo that they 
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have thereby raised up against themselves a 
nest of hornets, that have not heen easily 
suppressed again. But my resolution availed 
me not, for whispers began to be circulated 
concerning me, and kind friends came to me 
with very long faces, and very long stories ; 
all expressing their particular concern at 
these rumours, and all saying that it was a 
duty that I owed to myself to repel these 
insinuations, and boldly to meet these charges, 
and that I ought to challenge inquiry and 
provoke investigation. These people cared 
nothing about me or my reputation, but all 
they wanted was to get up a scene, and make 
a bustle all about a straw. There is nothing 
that a little dissenting congregation likes so 
dearly as a bit of moonshine, a secret com- 
mittee to investigate certain indistinct charges 
brought against their dearly beloved pastor. 
I told my dear friends, over and over again, 
that I heeded not the matter a single rush ; 
that I did not care for a whole cart-load of 
anonymous letters ; but they would not let me 
off so easily ; they said that if I did not publicly 
meet> and decidedly refute the charges, I cer- 
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taioly pleaded guilty to tbeni. To which I 
replied, that I must plead guilty to the chai^ 
of MiBs Angelina going to sleep, and of 
Master Tommy playing at marbles ; though 
I must be permitted very strongly to doubt 
the fact of Miss Angelina's snoring, a tliiun- 
wbicfa I never recollected her to have been 
guilty of; and ea for Tommy's gambling, 1 
was pretty sure that it could not li&ve been 
to any serious amount, for be never had any 
ready money in his possession, and I did not 
suppose that any one would take his accept- 
ance. It was in vain that I attempted to 
laugh the matter off ia that matiuer, for I 
cmly made the thing worse, I found, by this 
iil-Umed levity. So I was forced to consent 
to have a committee formed to investignte 
the charges that had been brought against 
me. My two anonymous letters were given 
Dp tor investigation and inquiry, and 1 was 
questioned and rsquestioned, and sifted, and 
examined as to all my thoughts and my con- 
versations; and there was as much fuss made 
about the matter as though il had been the 
utting of a court-martial on the most mo- 



J 
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mentous afiair imaginable. The result, how- 
ever, was, that I was honourably acquitted ; 
but the good people had had their humour, 
SO they were happy. For a long time after- 
wards, however, my sermons were very dili- 
gently attended to, in order to detect, if pos- 
sible, the leaven of heresy; and I cautioned 
Angelina against snoring, and gave Tommy 
to understand that the eyes of the world were 
upon him. 

Though I had honourably passed through 
the ordeal of the dissenting inquisition, yet I 
found that I was not quite right in the esti- 
mation of the people of my flock. No one 
had any charge to bring against me ; no one 
had any express complaint to make, but there 
was a feeling that something was wrong; 
there was a want of confidence and cordiality ; 
there were plenty of professions, and there 
was much talk of the great esteem in which 
I was held ; but all these professions, and all 
this talk, had no more meaning than the 
words ' your humble servant/ at the bottom 
of a letter. The fact really was, I had been 
too long with them ; I was no longer able to 
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keep up the excitement of novelty, or to sti- 
mulate the languid spirits by variety. My 
growing family required much of my time 
and attention, therefore T kept myself mucli 
at home with them. I had known Diany 
melancholy instances of the children uf dis- 
senting ministers sadly falling off, and de- 
clining from the path of duty and the ways of 
religion, and I thought that much of this 
might be attributed to the want of parental 
society; therefore I kept myself much with 
my children; and 1 am truly grateful tu tind, 
now that they are grown up, they are, In the 
respectability and integrity of their character, 
a liberal and pleasing reward for the pains 
which I took with them in youth. No one 
dared expressly to charge me with paying too 
much attention to my family, but tlie wliole 
of my flock did nearly the same thing, for 
they chained me with a serious neglect of my 
pastoral duty in not making more frecjuent 
Tisits to my flock. And yet if any were sick 
or in trouble, I never failed to visit them, and 
to administer that consolation which the 
Christian pastorshould present to those under 
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his care. This, howeyer, was not sufficient; I 
was expected to be every day popping in here 
and there and every where, for a bit of chat ; 
and very likely all the chat would amount to 
nothing, or perhaps to worse than nothing, — to 
mere scandal and small talk. People who do 
not live in small towns, where every body 
knows every body, and scarcely any body 
has any thing to do except on market days, 
can hardly form an idea of the utter nothing- 
ness of the talk of the generality of the in- 
habitants. They have no literature except 
of the county newspaper, and some of the 
inferior novels at a little circulating library ; 
and they have tio interest except in the move- 
ments, the sins, and the follies of one another. 
All their talk therefore is of personalities and 
localities. I had seen a great deal of this at 
the town of X — ^ and I saw a great deal 
more of it at th^ town of Z — , which was a 
considerably smaller town. My good people 
also, in their lamentation for the want of, what 
they calkd, my pastoral vigits> but which 
were in reality mere gossipping calls, forged 
the difierenee of my situation, and that a 
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married man with a family could not have so 
many hours of leisure as a single young man. 
When I first went to Z — , I was a single 
man, and had a tolerably abundant stock of 
sermons, and the congregation was new to 
me and used to flatter me very much : now 
novelty and flattery are very pleasant things, 
especially to young people ; so I was in the 
habit of making frequent and long calls upon 
the congregation. In truth I did not well 
know what to do with my time, so I was stroll- 
ing about from house to house almost every 
day, and almost all day long. I would par- 
ticularly and seriously advise young ministers 
when they are first settled with a congrega- 
tion, not to be too ready to acquire habits of 
gossipping, for few things tend more deci- 
dedly to weaken the mind than lounging and 
small talk. When a man has acquired a 
habit of gossipping, and when it becomes a 
regular part of his occupation, as it often 
does with dissenting ministers, he will almost 
assuredly at times be drawn away into idle 
and foolish talk, which will one day or other 
be remembered and quoted against him. I 

p 
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felt myself, at the time of which I am now 
writing, to be much in the same sitaation, as 
was the minister whom I mentioned in the 
town of Y---^ and from whose chapel that 
secession took place which built a chapel for 
me; but the discontented and the wearied 
ones of my flock were neither numerous nor 
wealthy enough to form a secession ; so they 
remained and grumbled. This was by no 
means a pleasant situation for me^ but I could 
not easily find a remedy ; indeed, I knew that 
the complaint was utterly incurable ; weari- 
ness had taken possession of them; they were 
longing for something new. I might have 
preached the best and soundest sermons that 
ever fell from mortal lips, and it would have 
all amounted to nothing ; I believe they were 
scarcely aware of it themselves, but they 
were absolutely weary of the sight of my 
face and the very sound of my voice. If I 
had written a sermon and preached it, they 
would have cried out against it as meagre 
and poor, • and common place ; but had any 
other person preached to them the same ser- 
mon from my pulpit, they would have listened 
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to it with a most delighted and rapt attention, 
and it would have been all that is good and 
beautiful. I am now an old man, and I can 
truly say, that I have seen dissenting con- 
gregations grow weary of three successions of 
preachers. Piety has nothing to do with it ; 
for the truly pious of the congregation are 
for the most part quiet and uncomplaining, 
thinking more of the salvation of their souls 
than of the gratification of their taste. 

I have thought much of this matter, and 
have observed it long with great patience and 
a close attention, and I find it to be an evil 
inseparable from dissent, and the natural con- 
sequence of the voluntary system. A minis* 
ter goes to a congregation as a suppliant ; he 
must make himsielf agreeable to all, and 
undergo the criticisms of all ; the very outset 
of his connexion with them places him in a 
humiliating attitude. When he first enters 
the pulpit as a candidate, the question natu- 
rally occurs to him, '^Do I seek to please 
men ?" and the answer as naturally occurs to 
him in the affirmative ; for awhile, perhaps, he 
may succeed ; maybe intensely popular; nay, 

p2 
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be idolized ; but it cannot last long^ unless 
he has extraordinary talents, or great compar- 
ative wealth. Few men of wealthy however, 
are disposed to take up the work of the 
ministry among the dissenters ; and as for 
extraordinary talents, it is merely an identical 
proposition to say that they are not common. 
But let a man's wealth or talents be what 
they may» a dissenting congregation can never 
forget that it has sat in judgment on its 
minister, and therefore can never look up with 
complete respect to one on whom it has 
looked down with the investigation of criti- 
cism. It often happens that a minister is 
eng-aged for six months, or even more, upon 
trial, and during the whole of that time he is 
listened to critically; and he preaches and 
prays with a view to criticism ; and he is com- 
pelled to undergo a thousand impertinent 
hints, animadversions, and suggestions, to 
make himself all things to all men; and at 
last it depends on the turn of a straw whether 
he be chosen or rejected. The sanctity and 
reverence of the ministerial character mast 
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greatly suffer by this system ; and accordingly 
we End almost every where that a dissenting 
minister is but the tool of his Hock; they are 
faiB instructor, and not be theirs. He must 
preach and pray is such fashion as maybe 
most pleasing to them ; be must he always 
of their opinion in all matters, religious, poli- 
tical, or otherwise. 

Just as I was bringing these reminiscences 
to a conclusion I was shocked, but not asto- 
nished, at finding a corroboration of muny of 
the remarks which I have had occasion to 
make in the above pages. The fotlowing 
letter, which appeared in the Morning Chro- 
nicle of September 6, 1834, tells the same 
tale that I hare been telling of the imperti- 
nent interference of dissenting congregations 
with their ministers, and also of the weariness 
which the highest talmts will sometimes 
superinduce on the lovers of novelty. Mr. 
Fox once enjoyed with his congr^tion a 
degree of popularity, almost amounting to 
idolatry, but now all this is changed. 
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To the Members of the (Congregation assembling 
in South Place, Finshury. 

My Friends — In yacatiog the engagement 
between us by giving the six months' notice 
which your laws requirey it was not my purpose 
to allow that interval to elapse without some 
exposition of my motives and feelings on the 
occasion. There are reasons which induce me 
to postpone the fulfilment of this purpose; but 
it is desirable that at present I should submit a 
few words to you on our relative position. 

My retirement is the result of no dissatisfac- 
tion with your conduct towards me, nor with 
the condition and prospects of the congregation 
as they were but a few weeks ago. In all these 
I then saw only reasons for gratitude and gratu- 
lation, and I supposed that we were unitedly 
cherishing the bright expectations expressed by 
your Committee, in the resolution passed by 
them on recording my resignation. 

The approaching termination of our connecr 
tion is an event not less astonishing to me than 
it must be to most of you. I thought myself 
firmly fixed in your respect and affection. . I 
believed my conduct, public and private, to be 
not unworthy of them; nor did I meditate in 
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eitber tinj detiatioa from Ibe ana which I bad 
ddiberatelj adopted, and coamteatly paisued. 

Alt at once, boweter, I foand myself aabjected 
to an interference, by certain membos of the 
coDgr^atioo in my dmiestic ooncems, which, 
as it originated in ignofance and delosioo, ccald 
only terminate in confusion and miicbief. 

Whatever may bare been the trials of mv 
domestic life, thiongfa many long yean — to 
whose, or to what fault (if fault there be) they 
are owing, are questions on which only cooti- 
Dued and close iatimacy can justify any one in 
forming an ojunioo. Assuredly they are not fit 
subjects for argument before congregational 
anttaofitiea — still less for decision by a self-con- 
stituted and secret tribunid, howe¥er respectable 
its individual members. My self-appointed ad- 
visers having formed by ex-parte statements their 
opinioD of what had been my former, and should 
be my future conduct, proceeded to strengthen 
their injunctions by recommending that, un- 
less I consented to follow their suggestions, 
I should resign the office of your minister. 
Having reminded them of the responsilKlity 
they incurred, I tendered my resignation, on the 
ground of the dissatisfaction which they ei- 
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pressed, and sent a written demand of their 
allegations against me, and of the evidence in 
support of these allegations. 

This resignation, dated July 12, was withheld 
by your treasurer, on his own responsibility, in 
the hope of inducing me to rescind it. I would 
have done so, if, on the one hand, I could have 
met with responsible accusers and specific 
charges, wherewith to grapple ; or if, on the 
other, the attempted interference had been 
abandoned, the imfilied insinuations disavowed, 
and the advice to resign retracted, as formally 
as it had been tendered. Both were refused 
me; and I therefore had no alternative, espe- 
cially as every day furnished some fresh instance 
of proceedings which tended to injure my charac- 
ter, and impair my usefulness. 

Selections to an extent, and for purposes 
even yet unknown to me, but by inference, were 
made from the private correspondence treasured 
under my own roof; letters and extracts were 
shown, isolated from the occasions which called 
them forth, or the answers which they elicited ; 
often, as I have reason to believe, with comments 
tending utterly to falsify their spirit; the ac- 
counts of my household expenditure, in an im- 
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perfect Btate, were subjected to analysis with 
the production of results that were rendered 
worse tbau simply fallacious by the inTcrences 
which were deduced ; the evils, without the ad- 
Tantages, if such there would be, of a domestic 
inquisition gathered around me; while the evil 
was not confined to myself, but of tbe prover- 
bial delicacy of female reputation, advantage was 
taken the most unjust and base. 

As far as the confinement of illneas, during 
which these proceedings commenced, has allow- 
ed me to ascertain the impressions made on 
individuals, I can only find, amid a cha 
impertinence and distortions, traces of tu 
three imputations, which I have met with a 
tinct and unequivocal denial, and for which n( 
accuser has yet been bold enough to render himseli 
responsible. 

Symptoms have indeed of late been manifest- 
ed of a disposition to charge me with holding 
principles which disqualify me, not only for the 
office of your minister, but also for any mode of 
social usefulness. A somewhat curious charge 
to originate amongst those, whose peculiar theo- 
logy scarcely contains a doctrine, that is not de- 
nounced as emanating from the depravity of the 
heart. 
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Conversational report is ever liable to misre- 
presentation and perversion, from which the 
press furnishes a happy exemption. What my 
opinions on the subjects in question really are, 
have been long before the public, and from the 
misconceptions and mis-statements of private 
conversations, I appeal to the three articles in 
The Monthly Repository for January, March, 
and April, 1833, entitled *'The Dissenting Mar* 
riage Question," a " Victim,*' and the " Letter 
to a Unitarian Minister,'' especially the last, as 
the most distinct and ample. For these state- 
ments of my views, I hold myself responsible ; 
and I have always been anxious that none of 
that responsibility should be reflected upon 
others. It is by me, not, therefore, necessarily 
by yon, that they are deemed true. Christian, 
and important to the best interests of society; 
but if, after the lapse of so many months, during 
which I have received the strongest expressions 
of your approval that have distinguished my 
entire ministry, you could now suddenly be in- 
duced to make my holding them the pretext of 
congregational condemnation, I could scarcely 
regret being its object. 

I have felt this communication to be due both 
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to you and to myBelf. Before the now limited 
period of our coanection espirea, as sooii as 
health and strength will permit, I shall attempt 
to pass before you, ta a course of Sunday morn- 
ing lectures, a rapid, but comprehensive review 
of the great religious, moral, and social objects 
of that ministry which I have endeavoured 
faithfully to discharge. 

August 1.5, 1834. W. J. FOX. 

But to return. The restless and nuvelty- 
loving part of my congregation had been iong 
tired of me, when there came a new minister 
to the other dissenting chapel in the town ; 
and as there was no doctrinal point of dit^'er- 
ence between the two places, I found my 
congregation rapidly and Beriously diminish. 
The new preacher was said to be a highly 
gifted man, and I therefore took it for granted 
that be was able to utter a vast number of 
words. On hearing him, I found this to be 
the case; indeed, I was beyond measure asto- 
nished at his Suency of speech, not thE.t any 
one original thought was expressed by him, 
but he poured forth a copious vocabulary, 
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whicb^ being abundantly intermingled with 
scriptural extracts, gave the idea of a great 
biblical scholar. I presently saw that he 
was one with whom I could by no means 
compete, and therefore I sat myself down 
contented to go on as well as I could ; though 
I was not by any means best pleased to be 
thus thrown into the back ground. I had at 
this time been with my congregation at Z — , 
about fifteen years, and was between forty 
and fifty years of age; and my knowledge 
both of books and of the world, far exceeded 
what it had been when I first came amongst 
that people ; but that knowledge which comes 
from reflection and observation will never 
make a dissenting minister popular ; the peo- 
ple who rule the taste of the multitude, 
are not partial to discourses which compel 
thought. I never was, and the reader of 
these pages may see, I never pretended to be 
a great scholar, or a man of great talent, and 
if I erred at all in assumption, it was rather in 
assuming too little than in claiming too much ; 
and yet in the greenness of my untaught 
youth, I was much more highly thought of 
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than in the intellectual rigour of my ripened 
maohood ; therefore it is as clear as light, that 
the great charm for the dissenting ear is 
novelty. Most of my Bermona are written, 
and I have in my possession, now, many that 
were composed in the commencement of my 
career, whea I was highly popular, or at all 
events highly acceptable, and the showy 
emptiness of these sermons at once amuses 
and instructs me. 

It will be supposed by many persons igno- 
rant of dissent and dissenters, that if my con- 
gr^atioQ was much diminished by the popu- 
larity of the new preacher, I should be rid of 
all those to whom I was unacceptable, and that 
those who remained behind would be thoseonly 
who were attached to me, and that I should 
have peace. Alas, do! They who remained be- 
hind were rather attached to the place tlmn to 
me. They seemed to consider themselves as 
belonging to the building, and they remained 
behind in hope of choosing a succeasor to 
me, when I should be tired of preaching to 
empty pews, and the growling remnant of a 
congregation. Still, however, there was an 
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apparent civility towards me, an outward 
courtesy of demeanour. I did not know di- 
rectly from any individual, that he or she was 
dissatisfied with me and wished me away ; 
but there was always found some kind, con- 
siderate friend or other, who would, as a par- 
ticular favour, confide to me the particular 
secret, that such and such persons had been 
heard to say, that the congregation would be 
totally ruined, unless they could get rid of 
me. There was not a word of objection whis- 
pered against my moral or intellectual cha- 
racter ; the whole, sole, and only sin that I 
had been guilty of, was, that they were tired 
of me. They were hankering after some- 
thing new. They scarcely knew it themselves, 
but this was the whole cause of the uneasi- 
ness. Surely the Wesleyan Methodists act 
wisely in this matter ; they shift their minis- 
ters about from place to place, never suffer- 
ing them to reside more than three years in 
one place; thus the congregations are always 
stimulated with something new; so they keep 
together, and are content. Yet it is a seri- 
ous and lamentable evil, that religion should 
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be rendered subservient to the mere purpose 
of amusement^ and that a preacher of the 
gospel should be regarded as a kind of stage- 
player. 

Finding that matters were come to such a 
pass, that it would be absolutely necessary 
for me to depart, unless I would run the risk 
of having a hint given me, by the removal of 
the roof of the chapel, I began to revolve in 
my miud, by what means I might procure to 
myself another chapel. I had been settled 
now for so many years, and had grown so do- 
mesticated^ and attached to the town of Z — , 
that I felt a sensation of reluctance at the 
thought of leaving it. Moreover, I knew 
that I was not so young as I had been, and 
that this would be an insuperable objection 
against me, with many congregations. I 
knew of no vacancy to which I could direct my 
attention, and it occurred to me that I 
would write to the gentleman, whose suc- 
cessor I was, and who, as the reader may re- 
member, was settled at the town of Y — , hav- 
ing reunited the congregation, which had se- 
parated, and of one fragment of which I was 
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at one time pastor. This gentleman I had 
not seen since I came to Z — ^ but I had heard 
of his fame by means of the magazines, for he 
was a very popular man, and by means of 
using a great many words to express one idea, 
he made his ideas hold out a long while, 
and kept up a tolerable supply of novelty. 
The town of Y — , where this gentleman was 
fixed, was considerably larger than the town 
of Z — , and many of his congregation were 
among the chief people of the place ; therefore 
he himself, as their minister, was a man of 
some importance in the town, and he was a 
public orator on public occasions ; he was 
become, indeed, quite a great man in a small 
way. I wrote accordingly to this gentleman, 
and explained to him that it would be very 
desirable for me to find another congregation, 
stating the reasons why I felt it imperative on 
me to move from Z — . I presently received 
an answer to my letter, and was astonished 
to find that so great and so popular a man 
was not quite at his ease. He, I found, had 
many annoyances and mortifications to en- 
dure, and was a victim to the voluntary sys- 
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tern as well as myself. Indeed, in some re- 
spects, his situation was worse than mine, for 
his salary was larger, and therefore it was 
not so easy for him to find another equally 
good ; his family also was larger than mine, 
and he was rather more advanced in life. 
Therefore, he was forced to put up with many 
indignities, and to labour with great applica- 
tion, to maintain his position. He also pos- 
sessed, I think, a very large share of vanity ; 
for the gratification of which, he would un- 
dergo almost any degree of toil. His mind 
was in a state of constant activity and irrita- 
tion ; and though he appeared to the eye of 
the world a prosperous, and a highly esteemed 
man, yet I found, on farther acquaintance with 
him, that he had to undergo many annoy- 
ances from his flock, and especially from that 
part of it which had formerly been mine. The 
more aristocratic and lordly part of his con- 
gregation were whigs, but the plebeian part 
were radicals ; and these latter were a great 
trouble to him, because they could not in all 
matters obtain his cordial co-operation ; for 
indeed, he wished not to have any thing to do 
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with pcAitics. On this^ however^ I will not 
enlarge ; having mentioned this gentleman 
merely to give a proof, that even recognized 
popular talents will not always secure their 
possessor from annoyances, and heart-galling 
mortifications. 

I now hasten to bring my memoirs to a 
close, -«^ at least for the present ; for I am 
looking back to the period of which I am now 
writing, through a vista of some years. Should 
the preceding pages interest the public, I may 
resume my pen, though I have my doubts ; 
for I am growing old, and writing is a labour 
to me. Suffice it now to say, that through 
the tneans of that same friend by whom I 
was introduced to the congregation at Z — , 
I was introduced to another, where I still am; 
and with which, perhaps, I may close my days. 
I am now labouring in rather a humble sta- 
tion,-*^ in a small village; and as the greater 
part of my small flock are elderly people, they 
do not care much about novelty* Whatever 
farther memorials I might now, in my days 
of garrulity, set down on paper, would be 
more of reflection, and of sketches of cha-» 
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racier^ than of personal history. In the above 
I can assure the reader, that I have not been 
prompted by any feeUng of resentment, or of 
irritation ; I have merely set forth the evils 
of a system, — and I do not see how it can 
be mended. Then why, it may be said, do I 
send forth these observations to the world ? I 
will tell the reader why : — I send them forth 
in order that dissenters, seeing the evils which 
their system induces, may be as much as pos- 
sible on their guard against them; and that 
they may not seek to extend, and to make 
general, a system which never can work well. 
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Md Sarah Sticknoy kara rateed into great and deeerved reputatiou. Tke obiect of all these 
wriien is to convey religioa into the btt^ineie, and to mix it np with the eiriraucies of life, and 

to prove its powers as 'well as its delffhts We wish this very bcaatiful volume tn be 

penned, and we promise pleasure from its perusal, to the thousends who have eigoyed, or are 
capable of eigoying, the beanties of the * Rectory of Valehead' and of the * Pictures of Private 
Life.' "~ Seefsman. 
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CATHERINE D£ MEDICIS; 

OR, THE RIVAL FAITHS. 
Post 8vo, price lOs. 6(2. extra cloth, 

" This is altogaCber an admirable little volnme, whether reffaided as a son#ce ofamnse- 
ment or of instruction. It relstes to « period, which for interest, stands pre-eminent is Ik* 
•nnalt of Baropean History."— Scot* Timet. 

** This is a beantifally written and most interastin* vo1nme."~-fi«Cer Otattta* 
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Just published, in demy 12nu>. price 9s, cloth extra, illustrated by 

Twelve Lithographic Views, 

NOTICES OF THE HOLY LAND; 

and of other places mentioned in the Scriptures ; including Arabia, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome ; visited in the years 1832-33. 

By the Rev. R. Spence Hardt. 

Just published, in post 8do. price 8s. boards, the Second Edition of 
PROBATION: 
AND OTHER TITLES. 
By the Author of " Olympia Korata," " Selwynin Search of a Daughter," 

"Thu volnme is oue of the most delightful which for a long time has fallen into our 
^>ids } and wo skonld be doing lignstioe to our feelings did we not strongly recommend 
>t to the public." — Seotman. 
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Just puhlshed in foolscap 8vo. 

A VOICE FROM THE DORMITORY: 

Being a GoUection of Sacred Poems, the mi^oTity of which are from old 

Anthon. 



JuU publiihtd, in ont large volunu, Jtmy Svo. price 18i. board*. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 

Id vliich the ftucdmifl of Ihe Tkrioiu pajti at tLe bnin htc for ttie first I 
»«l^ed i and 10 which U prefixed Kme uxoDDt af the Aiilhar*B ear 
dUcovfliies, of which the mon rec«nt doctrine of Bellr Hagendie, &c^ is 

ir«t tdIuiod af an Original StsIod of PlkyuologT' 

ed itate of AnadHuy. 

kathor dF " Fhyfliafiunn; Foimdfld im Physiology'" 
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eipCTimj 



■ Plota. 

PHYSIOGNOMY FOUNDED ON PHYSIOLOGY, 

Lod applied 
ApwDdix t 
Df Britaini 









r/h'iHriii™ 



" neitld ihi readflr, rn am laiaivQiifH imii mt worja* m 
iMUiDd pcDHDiillH oF Lh« liU[*idaui ha HncvvnieH, u ibi 
WHUuurf>fibtacDlIf,<'~V<w<liiM<ifnv^rI.. ' 



j)y Hnmnaiid tba ptAbr 






mpB^ija^W. mior "IJ. 'Im lh« iirp*fnp>ir M 

pru»FO!°i.."fti.°i.wSj."— blmw.Att.KW. 



THE COUNTRY LADY'S AND GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY; 

Comprinng Btrikiog portraits of Society in erery Neighbourhood. 
Just publuhedt iH 3 voU, pott Qvo* price Zls, 6d» boaids* 

ENGLISH SCENES AND ENGLISH CIVILIZATION; 

OR, 

J^ftetr^M an^ Cratts of tte Ntn^eentd Centurr. 

** TWre has no work •pprarwi ia our lanipiiige, which eonrty tvch a tnie picture of ths 
prcMnt state of RofflUb Society, in its bi|;her grades, as this most excellent pniiUcatiou, nor 
one calcwlatsd to be so u»eful to the taicber classes uf society. 

** The characters depicted are drawn from the life,aiid may be fonnd not only in every County, 
but in every resportable Parish and circle of acauaiiitance throuRhout Eualaao. Every 
ronntry ffcntleman, and decidedly every lady, ouslit to place a copy in their library ; tkey 
will aea themselves, their family and their netrbCours^ drawn to the life, while each will 
recognise his or her own portrait, and profit by the ducovery."—C0«r< Magatine. 

** This is a clever and eutertaininfr work, and deierves all its nopuUrity. The fidelity of 
the sketches which refer to the o|>inions and manners of certain classes of society cannot fail 
to be observed by those in the habit -of mixing with the world." — Ohtefotr. 

** Thia is a delightful gallery of characters for the illiutration of_ societjr, written by a seu« 
e well-informed person, who is " 
its besettiag fanlu.''^ — £xoa»tMer. 



Bible well-informed person, who is well acquainted with the world, and has a clear view of 
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In 18mo. with mtmerous beautiful embellishments, prire Two Shillings, 

•' RHYMES FOR MY CHILDREN/' 

BY A MOTHER. 
" Our most important are our earliest yean." 

*' A charming little book ; particularly good as regards its plates, and not less meritorious 
in its literary contents. Amusement sna instruction are well blended in these simple rhymes. 
They form a very appropriate addition tp our stores of nursery literature."— MontAiy Jtfn/r* 

" Wc like * Hkffnusfar m« ChildrttUt By a Mother' so well, that they shall be given to our 
ehildrtB— by n Father;"— JMrogwtUan. 

OOO 

Ju»t published, in post 800. price Cs, boards* 

OEDMAIDS. 

THEIR VARIETIES — CHARACTERS AUD CONDITIONS. 

*'This volame displays both talent arid acqniremrnt — there is not one old maid in fifty who 
will not be pleased with its peruial." — lAterarg iiatette. 

** If this delightful volume does not succee<l in making Old Maids pleased with themselves, 
tbeir cese is absolntely hopeless. In it there are passages in which the author lays open the 
dvepeat recesses of the female heart, and which breathe the impassioned spirit of some of 
(wr richest ■poetry.''-^ Monthly Magazine. 

** This volnme is the production uf m friend of the sisterhood— humorous, and sometimes 
Mvere, but'cenevally as gentle a« tbe gentle creatures it describes. Read it, men and maidens, 
■ad if yon have any of tbe milk of human kindness in your frames, yon will derive pleasure 
from its pemaal. All who can relish quiet humour, and smart anecdote, and lively descrip- 
riou, most b« delighted with * Old Maids."' — Times. 
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THE VILLAGE POOR-HOUSE. 

13s a Countrs CTuraU. 

The Second Edition, price 2«. 6d* bmmd, cloth, 

** As a poet, our worthy curate deserves high praise : his versification is harmonious, his 
langnaiTe impressive, and his ideas original and just. He paints in^ glowing colours the mi- 
fcries endured by the poor, the undue severities and heartlMS oppression inflicted upon them, 
sad the fearless results — beggary end crime. It is pleasing to find a man of true genius 
ilive to the miseries of a neglected class t in truth, this Unpretending little volnme deserves 
• place with * GOLDSMITH'S DESERTED VILLAGE.' It is calculated to be of more T«al 
■emce than tbet celebrated production, since the scenes it describes are nolimttiMrw— they are 
true pictures efthe aetnel state of society iu too many parts of this isUad."->Lewto« Diepatth. 
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SKETCHES OF CORFU, 

Historical tnd Dooifestic ; its Scenerv ukI Natural Prodoctioiis ; inter- 
spened with hegeaaB and Traditions. 

Om thitk vduwu fooiteap 800. price 8s. elath extra. 

**TWsba«Mkaelighlf«]rabia« — w« ItMwaot iuAmi whn uy thins m tborangblr 
taadabie aad iutemtiac kas bcea laid htfvn as. It it daliglillvl aqaally foi ita sketches of 
aiAaaers, its dsscriftiaas af aceaarrt ■*• fn^ic details coMceraia^ natural objects, it* 
saatches «f Irac pactry, and for the bcautifml spirit which penradcs it. Its interest is daiJv 



cahsaccd by its taUiac af aa island, rich in iustarical aascwiatiatts — and of the akannets and 
habits (if a people efwaam Iras is knovn ihaniT the New Zaalandcrs. 

We nMSt waraily recoaiiBend this velaaM te ear readers. It Is fiued eqnslly for the winter 
fire-sade — the spneytiBC ranUe — and tiie saainier and aatnanal sea-side residence. As a 
book far pleasant family raadiag, it is better than a b^^rsd aoveis.'* — jreaffcly JVcqrn^ 



NEW ROMANCE. By the Author of " THE VAMPIRE," &c. 
Jn S reis. post 800. price £i 11«. 8d. boards. 

THE MANUSCRIPTS OF ERDELY; 

Apawvrfal and extraordinary work af ictian.'*— TVnc Am. 
WUI be a feneral favearitc for years to coase.'* — Jl«<fspslilan. 



14 
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** A Komaacc af the aiost movins kind."— Alias. 

*' We have aothinc aiere beantiralia modem Reannca.'*— &ir« Nem MfMcaffcr. 

**Exqaisitely iKthstic."— Saaday 7m 

teiM, losical, and doqaent.**— Jfomiac A iB e rt i a er. 
—000 



'*Gr«st power and beaaty."— OlMnwr. 
**Au origjaal tnm of genias. The style 



DISQUISITIONS ON 

THE ANTIPAPAL SPIRIT 

Which prodaced the Reformation ; its secret inflaence on the Literature 
of Europe in general, and of Italy in particular. Bt Gabriele 
RossETTi, Professor of Italian Literature in King's C<^lege. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Miss Carounb* Ward. 

Jn (100 vols, pott Qvo, price 18s. boards, 

" The Commentary of Signer Rometti npon the Dirine Comedy of Dante* has excited n con- 
siderable seasatiea in the learned worid. The present work contains m bolder mauifeatatioa 
of tbe Anther's opinions, and a host of evidence in favoar of the iaterpretatioa which be has 
put noon the secret meanings which were concealed in the writings of Petrarch, Boccacin, 
and Dante, nhe, not daring openly to oppose the Pope, attacked him and his kingdosn ia 
▼arses understood (mljr by those who possessed a clue to the mystery. Mim Ward'a able 
translation of this work deserves the hiRbest commendation— it is so spirited, eloquent, and 



elegant, as to make it appear an original work, and donands the warmest encomiams.*' 
^'^A work extremelv' valaable for the infommtion it conveys."— iirtrspelitan Jfar. 
** Alike indispehsalile to the student ef Italian Literatare and the reader of secular and re- 
ligions history ■ — f laiiift Mun* 

"' We rrcommend the work to all lovers of Italian Literature, and to all who feel an tateicst 
in the facts or philosophy of Modem History." — Ifemtag Pett. 

OOO 

A TABLEAU OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 

During the Eighteenth Century. By M. de Barante, Peer of France. Trans- 
lated from the Fourth Edition, and Augmented by a Table of Contents, 
wiOi a Nomenclature of the Authorsi Chronologically Arranged. 

Foolscap 8vo. price 5s« and 8s. tnoroceo extra. 

** A Work of this kiad is at present a great desideratum in oar own Literature. It ia an 

K'tnme of that of FVauee in its most brtUiant period, and was originally written as a prise 
tay, the subject having been proposed by the French Koyal Institute, and was the ehotrn, 
after years of trial, out of hundreds rejected. This Work is eaeelleatly adapted to those 
resders who wish to obtain a general view of French LiteratAe.'^r-7*at('« BdMur^h Mug. 
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ORIENTAL FRAGMENTS. 

Bt Major £. Moor, F.R.S., F.A.S., &c. 

Author of *' the Hindoo Pantheon/' &c. 

Poti 800. price 10«. Gd. cloth extra, Itttutrated by a variety of 

curious plates, 

** TkcM are deliKhtAil rem initiieiicm, from th« pen oT % gallant old loldier. We rejoice al 
the Tariont recoUectioiia which tbeie * rragmenta' bring to oar memory." 

ffaval amd MUiiary Oazettt, 

** It is Tenr gratifying to receive works of this description. We commit this book to tbt 
good win ofcverjr body interested in India, and the lands that lie * nuder tbe Sun ;' to thoB« 
who can linger with delight over these j^leasant researches into Oriental curiosities.*'— Jt/cu. 

** Various, gossipy, and minutely carious." — Sptetator. 

** Religious legends, and literary cariosities of various kinds, connected with the East, arf 
here set forth in great profusion > many of them will afford the reader a must agreeable sur 
prise ; and fbrnieh themes for fatare recondite iuqniries.**-~5aw{qy rimes. 

00 

THE ADVENTURES OF NAUFRAGUS, ' 

Written by Himself; |;iving a faithfal Account of his Voyaees, Shipwreck, 
and TraTels, from hu first outset as a Midshipman in the East India Com- 
pany's Service, till he became a Commander in the Indian Seas; in- 
clud^g a general description of India, of the Hindoo Superstitions, Idolatry, 
and Sacrifices ; of the suttee, or Immolation of Hindoo Widows, &c. &c. 
Second edition, 8to. Price Os. boards. 

** From the extraordinary nature of the adtentnres described in the volnme nnder this 
aame, and the extreme youth of the author, we formed an opinion that the work was a col- 
iection of facta and obsennUions which baa occurred to various persons, and were strung 
together, for the sake of uniformity, as haring happened to a single individual. In this, 
however, we lean that we have been mistaken ; for we have received^ a letter from Naufra^s 
himself, affording us not only most satisfisctory evidence of his identity, but such convincing 
reaa^s to rely upon the aathenticity of his narrative, that we can no longer entertain a doubt 
opoa the anbjeet, and we have only to say, that the certainty of its reality adds greatly to 
tbe interest of his eventful story." — Literary Goselte. 

** If you wish for a pleasant travelling companion, or a friend to begnile a lonely or a 
tedious boor — if you have any desire to view an interesting, we might truly say, a wonderful 
pictnre of teal life, read the Adventures of Naufragns.''-~Seo(«man. 
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€it Jjfotttnal of 
A VOYAGE FROM CALCUTTA, 

Throngfa the Straits of Sunda, to VAN DIEMEN'S LAND ; comprising a 

Description of that Colony during a Six Months' Residence. 
From Original Letters, selected by Mrs. A. Prinsbp. Illustrated by a Map. 

Foolscap 8yo. Price Zs. bound in cloth. 

** The descripUons are virid, and the writer evidently a gentleman of cultivated mind and 
refined taste. The most important part of the work is the account of the fast rising colony 
of Van Diemen's Lend, it uas almost made us feel inclined to go oat and settle there. The 
whole work affords very pleasant reading.— JIfetropolitan. 

Also, just published, in royal 4fo., price 5s. plain, and 7s. India Proofs. 

No. I. and II. of a Series of Illdstrations to Pbinsrp's Journal of a Voy- 
age from Calcutta to Van Diemen's Land. From Original Sketches taken 
daring the Years 1820 and 1880; beautifully drawn on Stone by W. Pur- 
ser.— G. F. Reinag^e. — J. O. Ommaney, and C F. Tomkins, &c. 

*• Mr. and Mrs. Prinsep have united theirpowers in the prodactlon of these Drawiwaa, 
hicb are extremely well lithographed. I^y ara all delightful aufbjecta, delighUuIly 



which 
treated."— Jff««. 
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Jutft fMiiked m demy 8oo. UhutraUi by several highly finished 
lAekograpiuc Views, price 14s. cloth, vol. 3 ^* 

A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD ; 

Inclnding I^veb in Afirica, Ajoa, Aiutralana, ibnerica, &c. &c 
By lient. James Holman, R.N. F.R^. 

<« This cpiMdc ia the neti oT TnveU is alaiMt iacndible.*'-~JtlM. 
** This MblicatioB is one of tk« liunry wondcn oftke •!•.'* — Speee«(«r. 
** For wif TolwB«w« eM»ot Wt M H id p eM » eircalatioB ■■ wide, w« were going to ny* as 
tke Author'* Travels." — Literary Goxcftc 
** Wc kare seMom met witk aajr work so replete witk intefestioc iafowation.**-^Ot aw vet . 
** Lieeteoaut Holman't work ia one of the aaoat extraordiaary taat haa erer appea 



appeared in any 
or coaatry."— TVac Saa. 

TV FmHk mtd Imtt Faloaw trai he wmMUhtd ta Octokr. 

RECENT DISCOVERIES IN AUSTRALIA. 

Jtut published, the Second Edition, in 2 vols, Soo. price 285., illustrated 
with a large Map of Australia, by Arrowsmith; Charts, FosdU, Land' 
scapes, and beautifuUy coloured Plates of Birds, ^c. 

A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

EXPEDITIONS INTO THE INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA, 

Undertaken by Captain Charles Stvrt, of the d9th Regiment, 
by order oF the Colonial Government, to ascertain the nature of 
the Country to the west and north-west of the Colony of New 
South Wales. This work contains a correct Chart of the Rivers 
ihat were discovered ; a Minute Description of the Country, its Geo- 
logy, Productions, the Character of its Rivers, Plains and Inhabitants, 
together with much useful information. It is illustrated by numerous 
Drawings of the Scenery, Ornithology, and Fossil Formation of the 
Country traversed, interspersed with numerous Anecdotes of the Na- 
tives, their Manners, Weapons and other Peculiarities. The whole, 
throwing a new light on the Country that was explored. 

** We heartily rccomnead theae roluiaes to public notice. They are fall of inteiost ; well 
and modeatly written , carefully illustrated , and, on the whole, aiake us better acquainted 
with thft interior of Australia and iu native tribes than any other work we hare hitherto met 
with."-^JtAcncuab 
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Just published, price la, 6d, 

THE EMIGRANT AND TRAVELLER'S GUIDE, 

TO AND THROUGH CANADA, 

By way of the River St. Lawrence, as well as by way of the United 
States : with some friendly advice on Embarluition : the detailed Cost of 
Travelling on each route, and other useful information to Settlers. By 
John Murray. 

** Tfaia will be found a uaelul unpretendii^ little rolume. Mr. Murray has himself seen the 
country he describes, and speaks of expensss, routes, wan^es, distances, Btc., from actual ex- 
perience. To the emiiprant to Canada the book is inraluable ; for, from hit embarkation to 
the time of settling, it ueret leaves him. It shows the diliWrence of money in England and 
America ; the best aad moat economic^ modea of travelling ; the productlona of the coun- 
try ; and deacribea with clearness the remarkable places through which the traveller passes." 

TrueSaa. 



VAN DIEM£N'S LAND. 

Just arrived from Hobart Town, price 4s. hoards* 

A COMPLETB ACCOUNT OF VAN DIEMEN'S LAND, giTing a general 
History of the Colony, its Commerce, Agricoltore, Inhabitants, State of 
Society, Public Institutions, Schools, &c. dec, presenting the utmost pos- 
sible Information regarding the Colony, with the most jodfoious and Taluable 
adTice to Emigrants. Compiled from The Van Diemen's Land Almanack, 

t BY THE EDITOR. 

** No on* who piraotM to omigntta to Van Diemen't Lsad. and who pcruMS thli pnbliea- 
tion will, npon am«ml, Imyo eauM to say he baa been mialed. Its e«thority may be confidently 
relied npoa and followed as an unerring gnide i while the variety of statistical and ireneral 
information, interspersed thronghont the woric, will be fonnd highly interesting both to the 
Emigrant and general reader."* -JBdtlor. 



THE VAN DIEMEN'S LAND ANNUAL, 

AND GENERAL GUIDE TO EMIGRANTS AND SETTLERS; affording 
important and accurate information upon every subject connected with 
that rising Colony. Demy 13mo. Price &s. sewed. 

** To all persona intending to visit the Island, this work mnst prove ywy vseful as well as 
interesting, being a faitbrul Index of all that is remarkable, or that deserves particular 
attention throngnont the colony." — Ntw JtfentMy Mag. 

** We notice tUs work for the gwac variety of valuable information it contains relsting to 
the settlement ; and we think all who have any tbonghts of emigrating, or any friends who 
may have emigrated shoold certainly possess themselves of a copy." —Aththctum. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF AUSTRALIA, 

A Description of the Country, its Advantages and Prospects with reference 
to Emigration; and a ]^articular Account of the Manners, Customs, and 
condition of its Aboriginal Inhabitants. By Robebt Dawson, Esq. late 
Cliief Agent of the Australian Agricultural Company. 

Demy 8to. Price lAs. boaras. 

** The weriK before ns is an important work on a very important question. The Author's 
advice to emigrants ought to be read by every one eontemplatina a tnp to a remote colony, 
fSrom whence they ma:|r not have the power eesily to retreat. The most valuable portion of 
Ur.DawavB^ volume u uaquestionablv the mass of practical information it affaids to ell 
persons contanplating emigration."-~N«Mi Jfen<Uy JIfag. 
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THE FRIEND OF AUSTRALIA, 

Containing Observations on the immense benefits of Emigration, of forming 
new Settlements, and the importance of eluodating the Geography of 
Australia^-Treatlni; at length of its mysterious Interior, with Plans u>r ex- 
ploring and surveying the same with safety; descriptions of the most inter- 
esting portions of its Coast and Inlets, oollBCted frcnn various Authors ; the 
dangers to be apprehended from promoting Emigration to Canada; the 
dreadliil winters of Canada and-miserable climate of England compared 
with the delic^ts of the sunny Climes of Australia and India; on in. 
stitnting Cokmud Nobility, and advantages of a Monarchical form of Govern- 
ment over that of a Bepinblic; Plans and Method of forming Tanks and 
Reservoirs as practised in India ; recommended and illustrated with Wood- 
Cuts, &c. Ac By an Officu in the K I. Company's Service. 

lUnstrated with a Map of Australia, and five coloured Plates. Demy 8vo. 

Price I0«. boards. 

" This work contains much valuable information rMoccting the social, moral, and physical 
condition of Australia. The Author's suggestions for Colonintion, hue are for the most pert 
worthy the attention of the Legislature."— ObiervKr. 

— 



Narrative of a Journey to the 

FALLS OF THE CAVERY ; 

With an Historical and Descriptive Account of 

THE NEILGHERRY HILLS: 

Illustrated by correct Views of the veiy splendid and striking Scenery 
met vrith in these Regions, and on the Route there from Madras. 
By Lieutenant H. Jervis, H. M. 62d Regt. 

Demy Svo. price 12s, beautifully illustrated, 

** Tke/atU ^f tht Cavcry, nf proater magnificence and beauty than those of Niacara, are 
vividly oetcribied ; and a profauon of well execated lithofn^phic plates illustrate the acenery. 
The work abonndswith interesting anecdotes and sketcMs of some of the most snblime and 
beantiful scenery in the worid : tofjether with some moat escellent advice to such prraons aa 
mav be aboat to visit the hills. It is written in a plain, soldier-like manner ; and, with it« cm- 
belushmeutt, is altogether an interesting and amnsing book."— London Wedtlg Renem. 
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THE NEILGHERRY HILLS. 

A DESCRIPTION OF A SINGULAR ABORIGINAL RACE 
Inhi^ting the summit of the Neilgherry HiUs, or Blue MooDtaiiM of Coim- 
batoor, in the Soatbern Peninsula of India. By Captain Hbnrt Hark- 
NKS8, of the Madras Army. Royal 8to. Illustrated widi Plates. Price 
12,^. boards. 

** The book to which we are indebted for a knowledge of these singular people, is very 
ameabljr written, aud forms an extremely valuable addition to the stores accumnlatcd by 
Sir tmitam JoKtSt Sir John. Malcolm^ and others, who have directed their iaquiriee to s 
subject BO little known, and sS well deserving of attention, in Europe." — Atltu* 

000 

Just published, price 15s. plain, and 3U. India proofs, 

FOUR VIEWS OF THE NEILGHERRIES, 

Or BLUE MOUNTAINS OF COIMBATOOR: Drawn from Katoie, and 
Lithographed by Captain E. A. M'Curdt, 27tfa Regiment Madras KatiTe 
Infantry. 

This highly interesting Chain of Mountains, now the chief resort of Inva- 
lids from the Three Presidencies of India, not having been hitherto |>or- 
trayed by the Pencil, the present series of Views, with the general description 
which accompanies them, will convey to the British Public an accurate 
idea of this very valuable portion of our Eastern territory. 
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VIEWS IN THE CITY OF BENARES. 

THE HOLY CITY OF BENARES ILLUSTRATED, in a 
Series of Twelve beautifully finished Plates, delineating, with the greatest 
minuteness and fidelity, the Ghats, Tkmples, and most striking oljjects 
to be found in this extensive aud distinguished Seat of Hindoo Learning, 
Manners, and Superstition. The whole executed in the first style, from 
highly-finished Drawings, by James Prinskp, Esq., F.R.S., during his ten 
years' ofiicial residence at Benares. Demy foho, with descriptive Letter- 
press. — Part I. price 25j. Part II. price 30j. 

•«• The First Part of this splendid work is nearly ont of Print. 

Part JII, is now completed, price 3(Kf. 




CAPTAIN GRINDUkT^ TIEITS IX DO>IA 

SCENERY. COSTUME JL!n> ARCHTTECTrRE :; 
ON THB WCS1VKS SIDE OP IMOA. 
Urindlay of 
is no^r 
coloured 

2/. 2f . eadh Part, eilhcr iT vUcfc nsr be 
2T(d8. with beaotifUly ca^xped tidiei, Ac robe 14<. 

«* If tkeve kasWca aaj 

wUlTanwli whea tkk «« 
any antecedent pfdwiri— af 
the fame of Captain Giiadlar, 

**Thefi«lel>tyarthc 
w illnstrating an cAn 
by literary or grnhic MfM The 
they are cxecntM, will, 
pnblicatioii not only to ], 
collectors in the art*." — Lifcr«nr 

J%at published, in Jmpenml folio, price 31. I3t. Gi. ^iaia> oa^i 

AL 4s. Ziifiia praafu 

EASTERN AND EGYPTIAN SCENERY, RUINS, &c 

Accompanied with deeciiptiTe Notes* Maps, and Plans; iBiistratiTe of a 
Joumey Irom India to Eorope, by way of die B«d Sea, Upper and Lower 
Eg3rpt, and the Mediterranean, performed in 18S9 and 1830. With an 
Outline of the most expeditions Routes far an Overland Communication 
-with India, Historical and Statistical Remariu* &c 

By Captain C. F. Hbad, Queen's Royal Regiment. 

Dedicated, by permission, to her Migesty. 

The FlatM are executed in the beet strle of Lithogcephy by C. HuUmeadel, and 
each View ie aecompasied with descriptire letter^preen, and the whole followed with 
obecrrationt on the practicability of ettabfishing a regalar conniunication with the.aidofstesm 
TceacU, remarice on the other mode* of conTcyaace, aa well as oa the roatea acroM the 
Deserts of Cctseir and Sues. 
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Jv*t published, in Colombier folio, price 51. 5s, toith a Descriptive 

Account of each Plate. 

A SERIES OF VIEWS IN THE BIRMAN EMPIRE, 

Selected from the most picturesque Scenery met with in the adTanne of the 
Army, imder Mtgor General Sir Archibald Campbell, K. C. B., from 
Rangoon towards the Capital. Drawn by Captain J. Kershaw, 18th light 
Infantry, and Engraved hyt William Daniell, R. A., in that able Artist*! 
best style. 

The Subscribers to this Work are respectAilly informed, that it it bow 
completed, and ready foi delivery, at the Publishers'. • 

Hftntott o( Ht earls <E^er«t(oii# of 
THE BURMESE WAR. 

Illustrated by a Plan of tiie Neigfaboorhood ot Bassoon* By H. UtUrr Maw 
Lieut. R. N., Ibrmetly Naval Aide-de-Camp to Mt^or'Heu* Mf AreMhtOd 
Camfribelly 6.C.B., Ax. Demy 8vo. price it. 
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RAJAH RAMMOHUN ROT. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE PRACTICAL OPERATION OF 
THB JUDICLU* AND RSYKNUE SYSTEMS OF INDIA, and of the ge- 
nenl Chancier and Condition of its Natire InhaUtanti, aasafamitted in evi- 
dence to die Andiorities in Eni^tauftd; with Notes and Ittostrations. Also a 
brief iwdiminary Sketch of the Ancient and Modem Bonndazies, and of 
the History of that Country. Elucidated by a ilmp of India. 

By Rajab Bjluuouvm Bot. Demy 8vo. price 6t. boards. 



Alto, by the same Anther, 

AN ESSAY ON THE RIGHT OF HINDOOS OVER ANCES- 
TRAL PROPERTY, according to die Law of BengaL Second Edition; 
widi an AppsMOiXyOontainfaig Letters on the Hindoo Iaw of Inheritance. 
Demy Sto. price Its, Od. stitched. 

**Tk« Icaimiag, baaer^eacc, and taleat of tki* diitiagukhed Ib^ak, tmder «U tli« opiniou 
which he expiMMs eoacemisg oar Eastern doaaiaioas, w»tthy of aUeBdoa."— Athtnim m . 

** Ik it tenroaly moeenaxj fbraMlljr to recommoad this worh , th« iat|K»rteace of the sub- 
jects diieaaaed, and thr miperior qualificatioBs of the aathor fcr diacaanag theai, are aaipie 
recoaaMBdatieM."— TlaMt. 

** Ramaaoban Roy^ work aaaat be esteeaied valuable. Of its Tory renai^ble author 
the rablie haTO long sfo heard. His extraordinary literary attainments, his knowledge of 
oarfaagaaMi writers, castoais, history. Ice., are tmly sarnrisiBC, and aflford a high idea of the 
Ui»lle(S«rS^Batir«eflBdia>'~.jrc(;efwli<«^ ^ -f'-^. 



Just published, in 2 Volumes post five, price 21«. 

THE BABOO; 

And othsr Tales descbiptive of Society in India. 

** The Beboo is not only an interesting Novel, bat a dear and clever Sketch of Society in 
Calcatta. The writer has been trained in a good school ; there is an impress of tnth throngh- 
ent, which shews that the authw was drawing from nature, not from fancy." — Spectator. 

** We consoentionsly and heartily recommend this very superior work to the notice of the 

Bblic. It is a delightful Indian Compaaioa to the Don Quixttte of Spain—- The Gil Bla» of 
ance— and the H^iji Balm of Persia ; and qaite equal to them all.'' 

** This Work is second to none in graphic powers. TIm Baboo himself is a perfect study. 
It is feaudcd on frets and true to nature, and alt<^tber a work «lf no common order." 

Jf(rtr«pol«tea. 



Just received from Van Diemen's Land, 

QUINTUS SERVINTON, 

A TALE FOUNDED UPON INCIDENTS OF REAL OCCURRENCE. 
In 3 Tolumes, 12mo. price I8s, boards. 

"This is quite a literary curiosity, a novd — a work of 'amusement — issuing from this 
interesting colony. It is a tale of domestic interest, of which the scenes are principally laid 
in the countrr where it was printed." —LUcrary Gaette* 

** This is a favourable specimen of Van Diemen's Land literature, and an equally favoarable 
specimen of Hobart Town tjrpography. The author tonveys much useful informatioa re- 
specting the colony and its numerous and still increasing emigrants." — Batk Jievtew. 



J 



THE BENGALEE ; 

Or, SKETCHES OF SOCIETY AND MANNERS IN THE EAST; in- 
dading Satixen iu India, &c. Ac. By an OFricaa in the Bengal Army. 

Post 8vo. Price 10s. M. boards. 



(« 



Ik i* trnffomMm to tftwk too UgUjr of thia elcgaiit and vuptotaading public«tion. Th« 
object of the Aathor ia to preaent a picturo of aodety aad mannart in the East Indies t 
•ud we do not remember to hare met witk any book of which the plan it more abljr ex- 
ecnted, or in wUdk inatmction and entertainment are more agreeably combioed."— 

Oritntat Htfld, 
** The work befcw no, we keaitate not to oArmi ia one of the beat — If not the very bc«t — 
of the kind we have met with for many ye«n. It ia moat pleaiantly written* and contain* a 
rdicitowa atlniixtnre of the serioua witn the hnmorou. It it one of the very fvw booka of 
modem jprodnetion which the irenaral reader will go thronirh from beginning to end without 
Iceliar himaelf thereby auWeetcd to a speciet of menul drudgery. Il will be read with delight 
by all acqnninted with the JBnglith language/' — Loudam IfMlUy JZeeiew. 
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Just compUledf in two vols, demy 8vo. price 28s. 
A HISTORY OF CHINA, 

Ancient and Modem : oominrising a retrospect of the Foreign Intercourse and 
Trade with China. IBnstrated by a new and corrected Map of the Empire. 

By the ReT. CHARLES GUTZLAFF, 

Now, and for many years past, resident in that Country. 

And Aathor of " VOYAGES ALONG THE ^OAST OF CHINA." 

*' Mr. Chnrlea Gntzlaff, a natire of Pruitia, wai employed at a Mittionary in the Eatt, we 
belieTe, by the Netberlanda Society, and to hit astonithing tkill in acquiring the Dialect* of 
the Chineae Conntriet, hi* bold and adventuroue charactert commerce and ttatiatical science, 
>t well a* Chrutianityi are already indebted * • • • • 

** After residing in Siam for aome month*, preaching, teaching, and acquiring laDgnaga*. 
he proceeded to China, in a natire Junk, and by thi* mode of travelling, hoof conrce acquired 
an maight into the character of the lower claese* of Chine**. 

** In nro *nb*eqnent Toyaees he coaated a large. part of Wcttem China, during which he 
wa* repeatedly charged by the Cbiueae Mandarin* with being a native, *o accurate wa* his 
kaowldge of their lanauage and manner* China, therefore, *eem* to be a theatre peculiarly 
fttted for • peraon of Mr. Gutzlaff'* qualiflcationa and temperament."— Timet. 
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MILITARY REMINISCENCES, 



EXTRACTED FROM A JOURNAL OF NEARLY FORTY YEARS* 
ACTIVE SERVICE IN THE EAST INDIES. By Colonel James Welsh, 
of the Madras Establishment In S Tois. demy 8to. II. Ms, bound in cloth, 
and embellished with nearly One Hundred illustratiye Maps and Plates. 

** Thia work i* beautifully printed, and beantifully illnatrated* The engraving* are varinu* 
«Bd ipirited, and ao nnmeron* and characMr{*tic, that, bttTore we glance over the whole, wo 
can hardly re*i*t the^rauaeion that we bave lived in, and become faniiliar with, the Eaat. 
Thete voinmea contain reminiacencM of many interea^ni and etriking evenu, and their 
appearanoe u exceedingly inviting."— 5eo<im«n. 



ZXTDZAr 

Or Facts submitted to illustrate the Character and Condition of the Native 
Inhabitants; being an Exposition of the Results of the East India Com- 
pany's Trade, in a Political and Financial point of riew, from 1000 to the 
present time. 
By Robert Rickards, Esq. StoIs. 8to. Price If. I7s, 9d, doth extra. 
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COLONEL TOD'S 

ANNALS AND. ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASrHAN ; 

Ur, the CENTRAL AND WESTERN RAJPOOT STATES OF INDIA. 
Coroprehending the Annals of that highly corioiu uid interestiBg portion 
of India, (hitherto almoat wholly unknown), interspened with Biographical 
Sketches of their Princes, dec. ; the pecnliar Institutions of the Rajpoots ; a 
NarratiTO of the Anthor's Travela, and his personal Intercourse with the 

Srincipal Courts and leading Personages of Rajpootana, &c By Lientenant- 
olonel Jambs Tod, M.R.A.S., late Political Agent to the Western Rajpoot 
States. In 8 vols, imperial 4to., illustrated with splendid line Engravings. 
Price 0^. 9s, bound in cloth. 

** Uniler Um ftbove titl« then hsa just sppmred on« of the most tplandid litermry tiader- 
taktoct whtcli tb« preu of thU eountry has erer prod need ! Our utoniahment h«a been rtrv 
larRcfy excited br the magnificeat ttirle in which this highly iatereitiiiir Work ia illustreted. 
The nanerovs jplatee are ehlelljr deeigaad by M^or Waugh, and we hoeitaU not to ear. 



that theec ■peciment of hia akin aia the meet bcantifni. graphiciand well bmn^t oat 
•ketehee we erer beheld. Fladen haa, if poeuble, escelled himself. The plat* 



tea alone of this 



brilliant and infeereetinR nadertakiH ate wordi *he price ef the Volnne, which caaaot Ciil 
of flndiair its waj into the libraries ofihe aoble aad the opaleat.— Sdtafrnnrh Literary Omxttt*. 



LITERARY FABLES. 

FROM THE SPANISH OF YRIARTE. 

By Richard Andrews. 

Demy 8oo. prtc« 5», Gd, cloth. 




to oar 



iects 
tnd seasible, aad tse tables are transiatea la easy aaa correct verse." — £.«f«rary Uaxei 
** These Fablea are lisht aad amnaing reading ; and may be aaid t« form an addition 
Literature." — S^eetator. 
** Tbia ia a spirited translation of one of the most celebrated Poeta of Spain." 

Sumiag Hermld 
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METRICAL EXERCISES 

Upon Scripture TextSt and Miscellaneous Poems, by Harriet Rebecca King. 

Second edition, price 5s. hoardi, 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND ; 

With Sketches of the Society and Mannei-s, Habits and Customs of the 
Belgians and Dutch, and Details of the Revolution of 1830. By 
Pryse L. Gordon, Esq. Author of *' A Guide to Italy ;" •* Me- 
moirs and Reminiscences of Men and Manners,'' &c. 

In tiDO vols, demy 12mo. IlluUrated with highly JinUhed Lithographic 

Plates, price 15s. cloth, 

** Mr. Gordon has anpplicd na with a book which eontaina more iafonaation coaceraiac 
Beljriam thaa any other we are acqaaiated with. There are manjr naefnl hinta in it wbicS 
TraTellers ia all Conntriea may profit by, aad which no peraoa about to visit fielginm ahoald 
nealect to atady."— Conner. 

** This is nne of those worics for which there will always be a demand i its pages affeid 
amusemeot and iaformation to the reader at homr, aad it is just such a prodnctioa as what a 
traveller and atraager in Belgiam needs." — Literary Onzette, 
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A JOURNEY TO SWITZERLAND, 

And PEDESTRIAN TOUBS IN THAT COUNTRY; iaclnding A Sketch of 
its History, and of the Maoanen and Gasfeoms of to Inluhitants. 

By L. Agaoaiz, Esq., late of the Ro^nal Nary, and Boyal Mariuea. 

Demy 8v0. price 12j. embellished with a Frontispiece, 

** Tbu it an excellent Itinerant'* Gnide to Switicrland." ** Whoever nay be abont to per* 
amtalate thoee portions of the Alpt, Ice. which Mr. Aganis traverted a-foot, will find hii 
partienlar detaila cxeaediaf ly VMful.'^— Literary OcutU. 
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TOUR IN SWITZERLAND AND FRANCE, 

Giying a General Deioiption of the Country, an accurate Account of the 
different Routes, and affording every necessary information for the Guid- 
ance of future Trarellers. By the Bey. William Liodiard, Author of 
'* A Metrical Tale of Switzerland," &c. Sec 

Demy Svo., price lOs. 6d. with a Map and Plates. 

** Thia nntlemaii tketches with effect ; hie deecriptiona are thoee of an ardent admirer of 
uaton in her grandest amy, and hie book ie the work of a ntan of hichly cultivated mind and 
|entJeiikan]yfeeHnff.''---irclro|H>ltldi». 

We most any that the deecriptione of Mt. Liddiard are at once livelv, accnrate, and well- 
fl'JMai , and that those pereoiu who are abont to afford thcmtelves tne delisht OTa similar 
^Itree MonCha' Tenr in Switceriand and Prance, * cannot do a wiser thinf tBan make this 
fcook^eir carriage companion." — Conrt Journal. 

The nvthor has the nappv knack of keeping yon by his side all the way ho goes. There 
)• no mawkish sentiment in bim, and the wonder escited by the magnificence and beanty of 
the mountain scenery, is simply and nnaffectedly told.''— Cntted Kimgdowi. 

In eroton Svo. 28<. ; demy 8po. toith Platet, on India Paper, 48<. 

CHRONICLES OF LONDON BRIDGE. 

By Richard Thomson, Esq. Author of '< Tales of an Antiquary," &c. 

This work gives the only Accurate and Compendious History of the Metro- 
politan Bridge of England, from its earliest mention in the British Annals ; 
widk the fullest particulars of the Ceremonial of Laying the First Stone of the 
New Edifice, and is iUustrated by nearly Sixty Engravings by the first Artists. 

A very limited number of Proofe have been worked on huge India paper, 
for the Illustration of Histories of London, &c. Price 8U. 6(1. in a Portfolio. 

** These * Chronicles' deaerre a place in ereiy library, and will long famain a sterling re- 
cord both for literary recreation and reference.'' — lAterary OtueUe. 
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MY OLD PORTFOLIO, 

Or, TALES AND SKETCHES. By Hbhrt Glasspobd Bill, Esq., Author 
of '< Summer and Winter Hours." Post 8vo. price 9s, boards. 

'* TWre are passages in the volnme of intense and commanding pa s s i enr— there an pas- 
•ages Inll of the most deUcate and acute sense of the beanties oT natnra ,— and there ate 
ptssagea of rich racy haasonr. The aatkmr is a nwn of genins in the Mrict ac cof tn tio n of the 
term?'^ras«'» Moi^atime. 

** A keen conception of the ridicniuns, an orerfiowing of the bnoymit spirits of yonth, a 
deep feeling ef natural beauty, and a creative and wfld fhncy, are the characuristics of a mind 
which seems to us rather to bare tried its wings than iu powers, in this woik."- 

IMermnt GmtttU. 

** We consider Mr. Bdl'te elegant Tolnme the rery beam ideal of li^ litarature— • pleasing 
admixture ef fooling, 6ney, judgment, learning and Uste ; Indited In language nervous, po- 
lished, and elegant, in which the * gentleman and scholer* is distinctly traceaUe ;~bearwg 
the strong impress of genius — of original and healthy diought, and displaying an intimate 
knowledge of, and deep insight into the workings of the hnmen hearc"— Omii^Kcf .bnnMf . 



Oh tU l«f oflmu was fMished, price 2«. 6d. Part /• of 

STANFIELD'S COAST SCENERY. 

A Series of Views in the British Channel, and on the Coasts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, and other picturesque por- 
tions of the European Continent, from Original Drawings taken expr^y 
for this Publication, by Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. R.A. The woii 
will be published Monthly, in super-royal, 8vo. each Part of which will 
contain Four highly finished Line £n^vin|s, by the most eminent 
Artists ; and to add still more to the intrinsic excellence of this su- 
perior publication, each Plate will be accompanied by several pages of 
typographical illustration, forming, when completed, one of the most 
spJendia works of the kind which has ever yet appearcMl. 

A few pr9of8 of the Plates will be printed in 4to. 

India proofs, before the letters, on Columbier 4to 8s. 

Ditto after, on Imperial 4to. ...•.'.. • • 6s. 

Ditto ditto, on royal 4to. with letter-press description &s. 

Plain ditto ditto, on royal 4to. ditto ....• 4s. 

Editions of this Work, both in French and German, will appear simul- 
taneously with the English Edition. 



Jutt fmblWied, in demy Svo. price 8 ». boards, 

THE FAUST OF GOETHE; 

ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH RHYME. 

By ^e Honourable Robert Talbot. 

** or all th« tnulatioiu that have y«t appeared of this tio^lar Poem, thit is the beet." 

MetrofelifiM. 

** Thia is not only the most literal translation of Faust which has yet been published, but 
one in which the translator has entered eompletelT into the spirit and meaning of his aatkvr 
—in fact, has covered himself with Goethe's nantle." — GaUiOMmV Jtfoc. 
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THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 

An Historical NairatiTe, illustrating some of the Public Events and the 
Ecclesiastical and Domestic Manners of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. Second Edition, Demy 8yo. 128. boards. 

'* One of the most fkithfnl and delicate narratires that the whole library of English Ro- 
mance can fiimisii. The plaintireness, purity, and simplicity of the diction, and tbe 
monastic quietness, the unaffected tenderness, and rapose of the incidents, must rander 
this Volume a permanent favourite with all readers of taste and feeling.''— Jtuu. 

**. A very charming volume, full of graceAU and feminine feeling, and an enthusiastic leoM 
of raligious faitb."~-LJI«rary Gasttte. 

** This is an extramely well-conceived and well-wrought legend of the olden time. Tbe in- 
terest of romance has seldom .been mora happiljr combined with tbe verisimilitude of hiMory. 
Tbe character of tbe aged and illustrious Chronicler is admirably sustained i and it is difficult 
to withhold our cradence or our sympathy from the touching ncital ol his fortunes. We con- 
fess that, on closing the volume, we found the illusion long rasting upon our minds, that we 
had been convening with a veritable personage of real historical substance."— ficlerfie li<*i««' 
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In one Volume, post 8vo. illustrated, price 7s. 
THINGS IN GENERAL ; 

Being Delineations of Persons, Places* Scenes, Circnnutanceei Situations, 
and Occurrences, in the Metropolis, and other parts of Britain, with an 
Aatobiographic Sketch, in liimine, and a Notice touching Edinburgh. 
By the Author of ** Modem Athens," &c. &c 

**,This u one of the moet extraordinaiy Tolumet that we have met with for a very long 
period| mod proves ita Author to be a Writer of no common talent. The varied information 
compnaed in his arausinf and siusular production is altogether so truly unique, and at the 
sane time so highly interesting, that it ranst find a favoured niche in every Library. 

** Hi» admiraKlv descriptive comparison of BROUGHAM and CANNING, written imme- 
dtately after bearing these two splendid Orators in ** high debate,*' is one of the most finished 
sketches we have ever perused, and has been so jastly appreciated, that we find it copied into 
everv Earopean Lanf^uage, and tcviug the round or every Journal on the Continent. This 
vividly^correct and animated description of these great Statesmen is alone worth the price of 
the volume, and as a German writer jastly observes, *' would mould a Model for their Monu- 
ment." — ScotsMim. 

VINEYARDS AND WINES, 
The produce of Spain and France, and of our Colonies in New South Wales. 



Jutt puhliahed, in demy 12mo. price 4«. boards, 
JOURNAL 

OF A RECENT 

VISIT TO THE PRINCIPAL VINEYARDS OF 
SPAIN AND FRANCE. 

With some remarks on the very limited quantity of the finest Wines pro- 
duced throughout the World, and their consequent intrinsic value ; an 
attempt to calculate the profits of cultivating the Vine ; a Catalogue 
of the different varieties of Grape ; and an estimate of the profits of 
Malaga Fruits ; together with Observations relative to the introduc- 
tioQ of the Vine into New South Wales. 

By James Busby, Esq. 

** The teal and enterprise displayed hy Mr. Busby in the collection of information on the 
suhiect of the Vine, for the use and benefit of the Settlers In New South Wales, merit the 
hiirnest commendation. The prospect of addiuK Wine and Raisins to the products of New 



South Wales appears to be exceedingly promising. His fellow Colonists are also indebted to 
I for very valuable information nuative to the culture of the ?!'.._" " 
** We sroufly recommend Mr. Busby's exceUent little work, as the.most full, accurate, and 



him for very valuable information relative to the culture of the Olive."— Court Journal. 

** We sroufly recommend Mr. Busby's exceUent little v 
practical of any we have seen." — <?enllcman'« ITcwaduie. 

'* No praise that we can offer will go beyond the merits of this useful and interesting publi- 
catioB.''-~7hc Sam. 
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OLD FRIENDS IN A NEW DRESS ; 

Or, SELECT FABLES IN VERSE. Third Edition. To which 

is now added, a Second Part, containing seventy-eight additional 

Fahles, and embellished with a Frontispiece. l2mo. Price 4s. 
neatly half-bound. 




firfet respectability." 
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Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's Edition of 

GILPIN'S FOREST SCENERY, 

With important Rnd extentive additions, and illostrated by thirty-two 
beauti^lly finished Etchings of Forest Trees and Animals, by Eidd. 

Juit fubUiktd, in 2 volt, poti Hvo.prico ISs, cloth, 

** To comtry Gcatlmuen of tatte -~ to all improven» of cultiTatod miads -^ GilpiD 'is iadit- 
peiuaUe. To oveiy oue his book i* doliglitfal temiing. For coamrjr roadiBf , wuch alwajr* 
partakas ra&har af the ciimm, it ia amongat th« moat chamuif Toltiaiaa."- -Speetutof 

** Th« merits of this work are rery peaL In many respects it deserves to bo placed on the 
same shelf with White's Selborne, ana is certainly calculated to be eren more popular than 
that delif htful Work. AltoKether, a more elegant or useful book haa not been puDltshed for 
many years."— Edsnftiirjrh feemn^ PotC, 



THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF THE 

SUGAR CANE; 

With Practical Directaonn for its Gnlture, and the Manufacture of its yariotui 
Prodocts, detailing the improved Methods of Extracting, Boiling, Refining, 
and DistUling ; also Descriptions of the best Machinery, and CJsefol Direc- 
tions for the general Management of Estates. 

I 
- By George Richardson Porter. 

Demy Qvo. toith illustrative Plates, price 15s. cloth, 

** We can recommend the volume as a most ralnable addition to the library of the home 
^est India Merchant, as well as that of the resident Planter." — Literary Oaxette, 

** We can conscientiously recommend this .important and excellent work, not only to tli« 
attention of those more particularly interested in the subject, but of the public generally." — 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

THE TROPICAL AGRICULTURIST; 

k Practical Treatise on the Cultivation and Management of yarions Produc- 
tions suitable to Tropical Climates ; indnding Coffee, Cocoa, Cotton, Cin- 
namon, Cloyes, Ginger, Gums, Indigo, Mace, Myrrh, Nutmegs, OKyes, 
Pepper, Rhubarb, Sago, Tea, Tobacco, and other products of the East and 
West Indies, &c., capable of advantageous production in the yarious Colo- 
nies belonging to Great Britain, &c. 

Demy 8vo. illustrated with forty-jive Botanical Plates, price 21s. 

** This Valuable volume opens to Colonial Residents such a mine «if hiiherto ^mcttUi 
leeaUA, that every Proprietor, Emigrant, or person interested in the saecew of an Emigrant 
Prieud, ought to procure a Copy, as their surest guide to fortune." — Louden Renem. 

** This is really one of the most valuable works that has issued from the press for maar 
i^ears. Every friend to our inestimable Colonies should purchase and disseminate Mr. Porter^ 
^ork, that the Colonists of New South Wales and Southern AfHca, ike. may learn bow to 
inrich their delightful countries by the TVoptcal AgrtCMlturiMt.** — Loiiden Oosette. 
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COMPLETION OF 

A HIGHLY INTERB8TINO 8ERIE8 OF 15 VOLS. COMPRISING 

Original fKaUi, fiohtU, anti tiomanM. 

BY THE MOST DISTINGUISHED WRITERS OF THE DAY. 

EDITED BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 

PRICE ONLY SIX SHILLINGS PER VOLUME; 

Bach FolvMC eompUU in tl«e^, amd equal m mz« ie thrbb tolusbs nf the Modem NrntOu 



Fourteen volumes of this work — allowed to be the boldest literary specu- 
lation to which the enterprise of the age has given birth — are now pub* 
lished ; the reception they have met With — the praises lavished upon the 
work, and upon the romances individually, by the BVitish press, have 
been warm and universal ; each volume has been reprinted in America 
the instant it arrived ; they have almost all been translated into German, 
many into French ; and some have been reprinted at Paris, in the original 
language, for the accommodation of the English abroad. This splendid 
and unparalleled success has been the Proprietors' best and most grati* 
fying reward for their exertions, and, at this announcement of the termin- 
ation of their labours, call for their respectful acknowledgments. 

They now beg to aoprise those who may not have completed their sets, 
that several of the volumes are nearly out of print, and that, to secure 
copies, it will be necessary to give orders for them immediately. 

The Fifteenth volume, which will complete the Series, will appear on the 
first of August. The public will thus, for the trifling sum of Four Poundi 
Ten ShUlings, be in possession of the cheapest, and most complete Libiar] 
of Original Romance that has ever appeared, and which, in the usua 
Novel form and extent, would have cost upwards of Twenty Guineas I ! 

I. 

THE GHOST-HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY. 

By Mr. Banih, Author of "The O'Hara Tales," and Is acknowledged to b< 
" the most talented and extraordinary work that has issued from th 
press /or many years." 

*' The volume ie one which will be pernted with anxiety Rrom the flnt word to the last • 
to compactt to rapid, and so agitatinr are the CTonta it deacribet. There ii no tpace throw 
away upon eloquent verbiage -~ every line if conducive to the action, which never fla^, an 
the atory proceed* with all the certainty and abtorbing truth of a romance of real life.'*- 

II. 

SCHINDERHAN NBS, 

THE ROBBER OF THE RHINE. 

By the Editor, Lkitch Ritcrib. 

** I( ia long ilnee we have met with ao bold, spirited, and oricinal a story ."•-Ltl. Gateti 

** I)ecidedly one of the best romances we heve ever read.'' — Ceurf Jammal. , 

** His tales, sometimes, amuant to the sublime, either in the terrible exigency or the mal 

ing pathos of the event, or in the picturesque energy of description. Sehmderhanmes w 

be esteemed as the best work of fiction for which we are indebted to his pen."— Jtltu. 



J 
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III. 

" WALTHAM," A Notbl, 

By the rathorof «Tlie Dominie's Legacy," "Mary Ogilrie," "The Black 

Watdi."&c 



IV. 
THE STOLEN CHILD, A TALE OF THE TOWN, 

POUNOBD ON A CERTAIN INTERESTING FACT. 
By JoHNGALT,£aq., author of the •' Aynhire Legatees," «' Annals of the 

Parish,*' " Lawrie Todd,** &c 



^- Mr.G ^fc— «•*«* telo a mI« oT rMllife ucMants ©f • aiMt ttOdng »imI moM niter- 
Mng oMnctcTv— JMnMffirA Jwnnay P<Mt. 

•*Tk»MiKbif«l pvCmmum m ia •nrj nvpMt worthj rf its dittioRuitlied autbor."— 

SumUrUmdHenld. 

V- 
THE BONDMAN, 

A Story of the Times of Wat Tyler. 

csT m^J^VSl^-rL^i^ ^■■'. «««*«>•• "f • P~P?«. ^ • »•▼•»# wa« first attempted by 
Sir ir«Jt«r Smt. • Tla B^wfmui' h aa escelleat additiM to tbis veiy important Saw oY 
■•'^'tJE^'^^jf " r^'^'i ■«!• to giya tbe nader an accurate notion of Enirland at 
irL^'^^ 1J^^ !J" balf * down bistono ofkinss. It is. moreoTor, a Tcry inSrSting 
Tala, and bas sca n «s of great and strning fowtir.**—Speetmt«r, »«"»*«"8 

VI. 

THE SLAVE-KING, 

FROM THE BUG JAR6AL OF VICTOR HUGO. 

•* A VMre paararfbl or IntaMstiaf ttoty «e nerar read.— One of tbe asoet splendid concep- 
tions wbMb tbe bistoqr of romance affoids." ~> JTealAly tfae* 

** Wea»tie wd — d eBgbtfal ~ now soft witb a toacbing patbos, now grand with a startling 
energy* — • jairt>epe»ileni 

vn. 

TALES OF THE CARAVANSERAI : 

THE KHAN'S TALE. 
By Jamss Baillik Fkasbr, Bsq. author of fhe KuszinMish, &c 

** Tbsar eqnal, if tbey do net eaceed, any tbing be bas written before." — Specta<er. 
••As a mctnie of Psrnan manners, babits, customs, and dispositions, tbe tale is botb 
cnrions and valn^ile, altboagb it does not hy anjr means stand npon tbis single merit. 



«* AdsuraUe pictnie of Ferdan, Keoidistan and Toorkoman Uie."— Csarl Manf^*^*' 

VIII. 

WALDEMAR; 

A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR. 
By W. H. Harrison, Esq., author of "Tales of a Physician.'' 

** A lireljr and varied narTatiTe.*'~-Li(. 6«k. 

*• Waldemar bas verr bi^ claims to general approbation.*'— IfeCrestlilm Jfa*. 

••It bas few faults ud many «MeUUcie«.»— l^cwJContMy. ^^ ■■-■^• 

IX. 

THE DARK LADY OF DOONA ; 

An Irish Legend of the times of Queen Elisabeth. By the Author of " Stories 
of Waterloo," <* Wild Sports of the West," &c. &c. 

•* A storr of singular power."— il(A«iunim. 
*• Bold, strikiag, adTenturons, and romantlr." — Lherpool Journal. 
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X. 
THE BARONET. 

A PICTURE OP POUSUED SOCIETY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By Julia Corner. 

** The forte of the author lict in genteel eemedy : end her book, therefore, Mrree as an ad> 
mirable contract in this aeries of romance** Much Uveljr aialogue and Tariety — The 
autfaoreea displays much shrewd obaervation and discrimination of character." — Aherdetn 

HeraU. 

XI. 

THE SEA-WOLF; 

A Nautical NanatiTe, of wild and exdtiiig interest, founded cm facts. 

" An animated story of these farorite heroes—the free-traders."-' 7aft'« Maiforine. 

** Fall of lively incidents, and ahounding in beautiful thoughts." -~- K«nti$k Chronicle* 

**Tbe tale is wall told, abounding in escapes, adventures and exploits."-*- Jftatfeni 

Jonmal. 

XII. 
THE JESUIT. 

Characteristic of the early portion of the Eighteenth Century. 
From the German of C. Spindler. 

** The merits of this celebrated work are already establlihed." — Glaau>iva» Oatette. 
** Dona with truth and spirit." — Brifthtt* Gtuette. 

** The characters are strongly drawn, and the master-hand is every where traceable in the 
conduct of the story and the evolution of the sentiments.''— feni Herald. . 

XIII. 

The celebrated historical Romance of the 

THE SIEGE OF VIENNA, 

Condeosed and adapted from the German of Madame Pichler. 

XIV. 
THE ENTHUSIAST, 

An adaptation of one of the most celebrated Romances of Spindler. 



XV. 
ERNESTO ; 

A Philosophical Romance, by the author of ** Goidone," &c. will appsar on 
the Ist of Angnst, and will complete the series. 



** The Library of Romance, when completed, will unquestionably be 
one of the cheapest, the best, and mo«t tastefully got up works of the 
kind to which bibliopolic spirit and enterprise have given birth. It will 
be indeed a standard work, and will be sought after and read with avi- 
dity when its contemporary works of fiction are utterly forgotten." 

Ohterver, 
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LONDON NIGHTS* ENTERTAINMENTS ; 

Edttioa, widi additioiis, of TALES AND CONFESSIONS. 
By Lbttch Ritchie. 



This tmrk w ■mipotJ by emiiiait critics to be Ids ckef tTeeuvre. The ori- 
gnal edkraa, it will faie lecoUected, (aMMWigh net containing^ like the 

Eaeat, an j of die later efforts of his pen), was proaonnoed by the London 
Tiewen to be ** fliesMst extnosdiaary wock. of fiction duit has for many 



Port 8m. iUmtlrmtid by Pasris, prtos 10s. 6d. elegantly hound in 

Morocco extra. 



-• Mr. BitckwkW iivvw Wak wiitar af rOMuttic aad iaagiBarr Tale*/* was the cKctam 

» ; aad dM Atlas pronomaced turn to be ** the 



•f dftelitcnry Guetta •• aiMChcr occasioB ; mmi €km Atlas pronoi 
^CmTT aftha alMrt, fictueaaM, kali, •md inmmtie amy. 

Thm Mwar offcaasatiag the leader, af chaiaiag him dowa, as it were, while his fancy u 
hj tcnttle iaai^iwBss, is the pemeipal chancteristic of Mr. Ritchie's fiction." 

ZeMb* FFedUy KcmoB. 
«« TlisSc«tt«rTala-wiitan.''~W«riaMl ^ 




LOGAN'S HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS. 



is TVe Felumes, demty Bvo, Price 30«.— iZoyal 8tN>. Price %l. 2s., 
dedicated by Permission to his Mqjesty. 

THE SCOTTISH GAEL; 

Or, CELTIC MANNERS AS PRESERYED AMONG THE HIGH- 
LAN D ERS. Being an Historical and DescriptiTe Account of the Inhabitants, 
Antiquities, and National Pecoliaiities of Scotland, more jMurticnlarly of 
tike Northern, or Gaelic Parts of the Country, where the singular Habits of 
the Aboriginal Celts are still nuwt tenacioasly retained. Illustrated by 
upwards of Sixty descripdre Plates, and accurately coloured Engravings 
of the Gostmnes of the Highland Clans; with correct Specimens and De- 
scriptions of their respective Badges, TSrtans, &c &c 

By James Logan, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

This Work. may be justly designated "Thk Ckltic Cyclopedia," as 
every thing connected widi the History of the Ancient and Modem Gael, 
and the different branches of the same race, in the British Isles and else- 
where, is minutely described, illustrated, and traced to the piimitiye Inhabi- 
tants of Western Europe. 

** Mr. Lofcaa has acqnittad himself loyally to his conatnr, and faithfully to Iiter«tare~-lii( 
woih bears in erery page the nnequvocal eridence of observation and research. To all 
ScoKchssen, and Iotcts of Scotland— to ereiy inquirer into the histoiy of man— -ws recom- 
nwnd Mr. Logmn's hook."— iftheiunim. 

** Mr. Logan's work will hnve the good effect of clearing up many doubts, and of ■h«»inK 
the Celts and Lowlanden in a more distinct light tban they have hitherto been relatirely 
pUced ; it possesses also the merit of being accurate, patient in details, highly descriptiTe, and 
always entertaining. Wherever there is a small collection of books pretending to the cbatscter 
of n Uhrary, this Histoiy of the Scotlwfc Gael should be added to it without loss of time."— 

Atlai. 
000 

FORT RISBANE, 

Or. THREE DAYS' QUARANTINE. BY A DETENU. 
Foolscap 8vo. price 6s, boards. 

** The readers of * Hesdiong Hall ' will recognise in the present Volume a work written 
after the model of that lively piquant satire. Some of his characters are liring portraiu. 
The Book manifests superior sense and good feeling, aud we should think proceeded from the 
same hand, as those amusing works, * Truckleborough Hall,' * Penelope,' £c."— TVTelbr. 
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Clfte ECfe mU! C^tabelfi of 
THE APOSTLE PAUL. 

Conailiiiiing, ^wifh his cTentfal History, a deicriptioii of the past and pretOBt 
state of the Tarioiu Cities and Couutries visited by him in the ooune of his 
M mistry, and of the manners and customs of the people among whom he 
preached. lUiutrated by a Map. 

P(X>lscap 8to. price ds. cloth extra, or Os, elegantly bound in morooco. 
** Tbis b one of tb« most interesting worlu wc ever reed."— fchnbnr/rA BccUriaMeal Jenrnal* 

** This is an extremely interesting and instructive ▼olnme — one moat lilielj to tngai^tht 
yonthiVil wind, and to be read witli eonal ^leasare and profit. We can safely sajr that a boolc 
of thin description, more deserving of a wide popniarity, lias not latsly been produced | and 
we lMi«Ttily wish it every euccess.'^Ltfcrnry unsef «. 
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THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL; 

Or, THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER; being a Guide to the Proper 
Study and Elucidation of the Holy Scriptures, b^ a new and corrected 

. arrangement of all those corresponding passages, dispersed throughout ^e 
Bible, which relate to the most important sulgects, classed under appropriate 
heads, and in alphabetical order. Designed to set forth, in the pure Ian- 
guBge of Scripture, the Rule of Faith and PractioOf and to afford assistaoGe 
to rwoaily and Private devotion. 

Post Svo, price 85. cloth extra, 

** Nothing can be more pnre in the intention or more convenient in the fbrm than this 
Bsefnl volume." — LUerarjf Qaxetit* 

** If there is one volume more than another which we would like to see In the bsnda of oar 
renders, it is the volume before us. It is a work of so much usefulnees that nre ftel it our 
duty tn direct particular attention to its merits.'' — Scots Times. 

** We have derived great pleasure, and much profit, from an examination of this invalu- 
nbl« work, which is the result, we apprehend, of irreat care and labonr. Its utility, and the 
neceanity for such a publieation, will be admitted ny all, and its appearance therefbre will be 
hailed with feelings of delight. We strongly recommend the volume, and hope it will meet 
witlk the patronage it so well deserves.''— Snnderlnnd Herald. 

>• We cordially recommend the CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL as a most UB«i\il, aafb, and ex- 
eellent help for reading and understanding the Holy Scriptures."— 

Edmhtrgh BectttUuUeal Jwumml. 

** It will be of great assistance to Ministerf and Christians in general in studying the word 
of God."-l«|i«f^ JTo^. 

** The plan is most excellent, nnd deiervinc hich pmlse." — ^pirttiuil MagMku. 
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THE CHURCH OP GOD, 

In a SERIES OF SERMONS. By the Rer. Robert Wilson Erans, Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Demy Svo. price 10s. 6d, cloth extra, 
THE FIRST DAY IN HEAVEN. 

A Fragment. 

By an Eminent Professor in one of the Colleges. Demy ISmo. price 4f . bds. 

** What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to each other like, more than on earth is thought ? "~-JlfUfeii« 

This work was oriainally collected by the Author for the use of a fHend, and is now pnb* 
I ithed in the hope of its being of some little benefit to others. The fragment of Cicero, entitled 
Scipio's Dream, supplied the model of its arrangement ; but the chief design was, to connect 
some of the discoveries latelv made in the Natural Sciences, with the meet important IfernI 
TVntAs. The ample and interesting Notes at the end of .the volume are intended to guide the 
I'oade* to the perusal of those writers, whose moral and scientific worlu are so well calculatod 
to illustrate his subject. 



I 
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THB VATUBB AND DESIGN OF 

THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

I. Familiar and Explanatory Addrcw to yooog, nQinformed, and scmpQloiu 
Chriadans, on the nature and design of the Lord's Supper, with other doc- 
trinal and eaaential aulQects. Second Edition^ price 4s. faioarda. 

** We have FMd, witk p«c«liar ndtfkctioa, the mcelUat work whieli we bow m> c«BfMeatl/ 
•eronoMBd lA our reaJer* of every clsH, end of every age« There i* not one peae in th» 
iraall volnme (a which the voet piont way not refer with the certainty of hariag tlieir BMt 
toothing eontemplattont rendered ttill more consolatory ; and from which the yonne, the 
ininfurmed, the inexperienced, and the crednlona, may not derive inatmctioa, wiedoa, nope, 
:ouolati«B, and the aMnmuce of mercy, of peace, ana of atamal happineee." 

Ckri^iam Rtmtw 
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DR. MORISON'S LECTURES. 

LECTURES ON THE RECIPROCAL OBLIGATIONS OP LIFE; or, a 

Practical Exposition of Domestic, Ecclesiastical, Patriotic, and Mercantile 

Dutiea. By the Rev. John Mosibon, D.D. Second Edition, ISmo. 7s, bdi. 

''TheHnpurtaace and sccewity of attending to the relative datioa of life, iacaleated in 
theee Lectniea, are drawn from the pare fouatain of revealed truth. The precepte are both 
liaiple and imperioae i and, with all the cleamest which demonitration can impart, Mr. Mo- 
riton hat made it apparent, that whctevcr live* in the hebitaal aeglect of these duties, has no 
elaim to the Christiaa character. We have been mnch pleased with the substance of these 
Lectures, aad shoald rejoice to see their principles reduced to practice by every professor of 
religioD thronghout the Christian world, and by all the branches of the vast human family.'* 
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Just completed, in one Volume demy Bvo, price 7s, cloth, 

A NEW 

EXPOSITION OF THE APOCALYPSE, 

So far as the Prophecies are Fulfilled ; to which are prefixed the History of 
Christianity Epitomiised, and a Vocabulary of Symbols, with Scriptural 
Authority for their Inteipretation. By I. R. Park., M.D. Third Edition. 



AUo, hy the same Author, 

AN AMICABLE CONTROVERSY 

With a Jewish Rabbi, 

ON THE MESSIAH'S COMING; 

Unfolding New Views on Prophecy and the Nature of the Millennium ; widi 

an entirely New Exposition of Zechariah on the Messiah's Kingdom. 

In One Volume, Demy 8to. Price 7s, cloth. 

PRIVATE THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, 

And other Subjects connected with it. Extracted from the Diary of tibe 

REV. THOMAS ADAM, LATE RECTOR OP WINTRINGHAM. 

To which is prefixed a Sketch of his Life and Character. 
A new and beautifully printed Edition, 12mo. Price 4f . boards. 

000 

Just puhluhMd in demy \Smo, price 2s, cloth extra 
SPIRITUAL FOOD FOR THE SPIRITUAL MIND. 

" To him that oreroometh I will give to eat of the hidden Maxma."— iZe9,ii. 17. 
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SHALL AND WILL 

Made easy to Foreigneis ; with some Instances of their Misuse on the 
part of the Natives of England. 18mo. Price 1«. 6d. sewed. 

** It is Ivo^hable, and «t th« Mine tine lamentable to obaerve the man^ egregioua binuden 
which are doily committed in the uto, or rather the abuse of tbeae two aimple worda ! It ia 
at the same dma aad to think bow few, even in the moat polite aiid well eoucated societies, 
seem to know how to apply them correctly ! ! Let those who inwardly boast of their superior 
educatioujjuk themselves if they really nnderstand the proper application of SHALL and 
WlLLi? They will at once blush for tneir ignorance aua iumodiately profit by the aseful 
little work now «fiered tn their notice.'' — Cvurt JounuU. 
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SERMONS 

By the late Her. ALEXANDER STEWART, D.D. one of fhe MiDisten of 
Canongate, Edinburgh. To whidi u prefixed, a Memoir of his Life* Se- 
cond Editiou. Demy 8vo. Price 10«. 6d. boards. 

. 00 

LECTURES ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW, 

Delivered in the Parish Church of St. James, Westminster, by the Right 

Rev. BsiLBT PoRTEUS, D.D. Bisho][> of London. 

Complete in 1 vol. 8to. with a Sketch of his Life. Price 9s, boards. 

This is the most correct and complete edition that has ever appeared, and the only one 
eoutaining a Life of the Author. ^ 
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A SEQUEL TO THE DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY; 

Containing an Essay on English Verbs, with Remarks on Mr. Tooke*s 
Work, and on the Terms employed to denote Soul or Spirit, By John 
Barclay. In One Volume 8vo. Price Is, boards. 
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A FATHER'S LEISURE HOURS ; 

Inscribed to his Children, principally intended to arrest the attention to 
Religious and Social Duties. By Admiral Robert Montagu. 
Second Editiou, demy 12mo. Price &*, boards. 

** This work contains a mnltitnde of escellent ephorisms, and nsefnl bints and reflections 
much more teraelv put together than those which Miss Porter undertook to espound, and not 
much inferior to the Laconics of the Rer. Mr. Colton." 

000 

THEOLOGICAL MEDITATIONS. 

By Admixal Robert Montagu. Demy ISmo. Price 7s. Od, boards. 

'* The Meditations to -which we heve the gratiflcation of directing the 'attention of our 
readers, are such as none but an enlightened and benevulent mind, deeply impressed with tfcp 
awfiil importance of the sacred subject, could have entertained, and are qusblied in no oH- 
nary degrt>e to awaken the sympathy or the truly religious, whilst to the hitherto clouded spirit 
they reveal the brightest gleam of ethereal light ;— 

* Allure to brighter worlds and point the way.' 

We eonld not dismiss this volume without such favourable notice as it merits i nor can we 
make a moru acceptable offering to the community, then the pesssges which we now select 
from iu valuable pi^es. The spirit in which it is conceived, and the ability with which it is 
evecnted, claim our unquallflea admiration."— FFedUy itariew. 
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Jiijt publithed, in onB larg» wper^royal 8iw. vol, price IL lis. 6d. 

THE BRITISH MERCHANT'S ASSISTANT; 

Containing Tables of Simple Interest, at 3, 3|, 4, 4}, and 5 per ceat— 
Tables shewing the Interest on Exchequer Bills, at 1|d. l^d. 2d. 
2{d, 2|<f. 2d. 3^. and 3^d. per cent, per diem, — Tables for ascer- 
taining the Value of every description of English and Foreign Stock i 
also the Amount of Brokerage, Commission, Freight, Marine, and 
other Insurance, at every rate per cent. — Tables shewing the Amount 
of Stock that may be purchased by any Sum of Money invested 
at eveiY price between 20. and 200 per cent. — The Amount of In- 
terest due on lOOi. British Stock, at the rates of 3, 3|« 4, 4^. and 5 
Fir cent, for every Day from the Receipt of one Dividend until the 
ayment of the next. — ^The Amount or Premium or Discount on £x- 
chequer Bills and India Bonds, &c. &c. By G. Gbbsn. Each 
part of this work is constructed on a more extended ^bale than aoy 
similar Tables hitherto published, and is distinguished by a novel and 
perspicuous arrangement. 

For the farther convenience of the public, this woik has recently 
been divided into three parts, which may now be purchased separately, 
as follows : 

Tables of Simple Interest, with additional Time Tables. Price 20s. 
Tables of Inteiiest on Exchequer Bills. Price 5s, 
Tables for Calculating the Value of English and Foreign Stock, &c, 
Price 8«. 

** This •veellent work contitins the best icnef of coniinercUl tables we have ever Men* 
The detin it comiurefaenuTe, the NrreBKcment U noTel, and the execation i» able, wbila the 
price i* tne same at leveral existing nereantile works, which do not coataia oae-half the 
quantity of matter eonprised iu tM Britith Merchant's A$si$tant. 

"It it one of the most laborious and useful works which has ever been offered to the 
notice of the commercial public, and we doubt not they will fnllr appreciate its merits, and 
reward the indefatiRable author for the time and talent bestowea upon a work which nasi 
command au extensive circuUtten, anil whidk tmgla to he »jm« thf^dtik tf cverv mercaalt^ 
hmut in tJb« kimttdum^.^-'lima. 

000 

Jutt published, in demy 12mo., price 3s. 6oiiiid. 
A SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, 

With the Principles of Logarithms. 
COMPILED FOR MERCHANT TAYLORS' SCHOOL. 



"The 
labour 



I peat object ettained in this excellent Work, is e meet jndicions nbridgmeat of the 
of teacbinif and leamine every branch of Arithmetic, by renderinfc the Rules and 
ations so vcrv simple end intelligible, that the stndy becomes n. pleasare, instead of 



Explanations so vcrv i 

a task, to the youthful Pupil.'' 
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THE ENGLISH MASTER ; 

<fr, STUDENT'^ GUIDE to REASONING and COMPOSITION, ezhiUdng 

an Analytical View of the English Language, of the Hnman Mind, and of 

the Principles of fine Writing. By William Banks, private teacher of 

Composition, Intellectual Philosophy, &c. 2d Edition, post 8to. 10«. M. bds. 

** We have examined vrith care end pleesure this valnsble Treatise ot Mr. Banks, and, 
strennonsiv recommend the volume as the one of all others most fit te put into the hsnds of 
every English student."— IVedctw Rtview. 
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In demy \2mo. Price 6«. boarda, 

THE HOME BOOK ; 

Or, YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S ASSISTANT ; formiDg a complete Syi- 
tern of Domestic Economy, for the Guidance of renons having the Manage* 
ment of a Household of either large or small extent ; with valuable Direc* 
tions for effectually checking the many impositions practised upon respect- 
able Families, by Servants, &c. &c. The whole deduced from Forty-five 
Years' practical Experience. 

By a Ladt. 

also by the same author, 

In post 4/0. price 4«. 6d. half-bound, 

THE HOME ACCOUNT BOOK ; 

Or, HOUSEKEEPER'S REGISTER OP FAMILY EXPBNCES ; A new 
and improved edition, arranged upon tiie Excellent System recommended 
in the *' Home Book," and exhibiting the Weekly, Monthly, Quarterly, 
and Annual Expenditure for every article of Domestic Consumption. 

** TkoM two omAiI VoluniH form th« most eomptete Syatom of Domestic Manogemoat for 
the raidance of tlie yoaD|( end inexperienced Housekeeper that has ever appeared." 

**To our jndcment, this is incomparably the best-arranged work of its class that wo have 
seen."— La Belle AuembUe. 

** Of the * Home Books,' by a Lady, we cannot speak too highly. They are most useful 
presents for Brides, and the Hundreds of Pounds which they may save, snd the Texations 
which they^may prevent, are results from their study which need not be applauded." 

0€HtUma»*$ Maga^nt' 
000 

AN IMPROVED SYSTEM OF SHORT-HAND, 

Rendered attainable in Six Lessons ; with an Appendix, shewing, by a sim- 
ple method, how the same is applicable as an Universal System of Steno- 
graphy. lUustrated by numerous Examples, on Nine large and elegantly 
engraved Copper-plates. By Thomas Oxley, Teacher. I>emy 4to. Pi^lce 
6s. boards. 

** The Title very truly states the contents of this oaluaile puilicofion, and in a commercial 
country like Great Britain, where tmy attempt to simplify so importaul^ an art as that of 
Penmanship, must deserve encuuragement ; it appears lo possess every merit that ought to 
attach to it, and as one/act will speak more in Us bebalf than our moat laboured eulory, we 
shall merelv state that a Profesfiooal Gentleman of eminence, whose avocations reuder it 
necessary tor him lo study the most concise and valuable of the many systems— has, after 
having tried eleven others, given preference to, and now practices die system of Mr. Oxley, "- 

" " '000 • 

In foolscap Btfo, price 7s. cloth extra, 

FACrS AND FICTIONS; 

OR GLEANINGS OF A TOURIST. 

By the Author of ** Rostang," &c. 

** This Tolnna coaslsCs of four deeply iateissting and well written Tales.*'— ObierMr. 
"These 'Pacts and Fictions' nvet the attention* and arouse the sympathy of the 
f«adar."-~irenita(r Adaertiatr* 

OOO 

AN INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just completed, in 4 voU, foolscap 8oo. price 20s. neatly bound in cloth. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS ; 

CONSISTING OF ONE THOUSAND AND ONE STORIES. 
A New Edition, illustrated by twenty-fouf beautiiully finished plates, from 
Original Designs, by T. Kellv ; forming the cheapest and most elegant 
edition of this "very popular work that has yet appeared. 



Just eompUtid in Six Parts. Price 4s. 6d. each. 
THE BYRON GALLERY. 

A ■eriea of Historical Embellishments to illustrate the Poetical Works of 
Lord Byron; beautifully engraved from Drawings and Paintings by the 
most celebrated Artists, and adapted by their size and excellence, to bind 
np with, and embellish, every edition published in England of Loso 
Byron's Works, and also the various sizes and editions published in 
France, Germany, and America ; ample directions for placing them in the 
respective editions are given in the last Part. 

A limited number of Proofs have been taken on Royal 4to. 

Price, 0H plain paper Gs,, India 7s. 6d., India be/ore the Iietters, \9s. 6d. 

SETS OP TTIE PLATES UAY BE HAD ELEGANTLY BOUND IN MOROCCO, 
PORUIXS A SPLENDID ORNAMENT FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 



** Adequately to detcribe the delicate beaaty of these apleadid Plates, doe* net appear to lie 
within the power of langaajce. There u not an admirer of the works of the departed Noble 
Poet, who can feel satitned that he has a perfect edition of theoi, unless the * Bj-ron 
Gallery,' be attached to it. There is uo instance in which excellence in poetry and the arts 
are so admirably combined.' —Imtperial Mag, 

000 

Just published in foolscap Svo. price Is. 6d. extra cloth. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her most excellent Majesty, Queen Adelaide. 

THE ROYAL MARINER. 

A Sketch of the Naval Scenes in which his Majesty, King William lY. 
bore an honourable and conspicuous part. With upwards of 130 
Other Poems, by Charles Doyne Sillery, Esq., late of the 
Honourable East India Company's Sea Service ; Author oi *' Vallery ; 
or the Citadel of the Lake," &c. &c. 
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THE YOUNG SEER; 

OR, EARLY SEARCHES INTO FUTURITY. 

By Elizabeth Frances Bacley,. Author of " Fairy Favors," " The Birth Day," 

«" Village NighdDgale," &c. &c. 

Foolscap 8vo. neatly Illustrated, price 58, bound, 

** This pleasing: and admirably iutentioued book, is well calculated not only for the yenngi 
but for those whose duty it is to watch the development of young minds, and preserve them 
from the errors to wbicb, in one shape or other, they are asliuman beings subject." 

Ladi'$ Manati**' 
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Just published, in demy Qvo» price 4s, 6d, sewed, 

GIFT 

To the Members of the Church of England ; being a Collection of Ex- 
tracts from the most sterling Theological Writers, exemplifying tbe 
advantages of a Church Establishment, and showiag the necessity of 
preserving tbe same. By a Lay Member of the Church of England. 
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VIEWS IN SCOTLAND. 



S. E. and Co. respectfully aAnounce they are now publishing large and 
correct Views of the Principal Cities and Towns in Scotland, from accu- 
rate, characteristic, and picturesque Drawings, sketched and paiuted on 
the spot by Artists of acknowledged talent, engaged to visit Scotland for 
the express purpose, and whose superior taste and skill in Topographical 
Delineation, are already well known, and justly appreciated. 

The Drawings for this National Work have been taken from the roost 
commanding and eligible points in the vicinity of the respective Towns ; 
and the Publishers have the satisfaction to state, that they have been sub- 
mitted to the inspection of gentlemen of taste, resident on the spot, and 
received their unqualified approbation : nor have any exertions been spared 
to do justice to the varied and interesting scenery for which they are all 
so justly celebrated. 

Each Plate is Engraved in the Finest Style of Aquaiinta, in an uniform 
Size of1% by\h inches: and may be purchased separately Price 10s. 6d, 
exquisitely cobured after the Original Drawing, 

THE WHOLE pEOICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY. 

The following Towns, fominit fort of th« intended Collection, are alreadir cnmved, and 
Hv be Men at the Publuhen' or their Agent* in each place, at Spccimene of the whole Series. 



may 



They will be followed by Views, in the same style, of ali the other Towns in Scotland t — 



Aberdeen (we Ftaet 

Ayr 

Banff 

Cromarty 

Cupar, in Fife 

Dingwall 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Dundee 

Ounlield 



Edinburgh (wo Vitw$ 

Elgin 

Falkirk 

Forfar 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Gretna Green 

Hamilton 

Inverary 



Inverness 

Jedburgh 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanaiic 

Linlithgow 

Montrose 

Melrose 

Paisley 

Peebles ' 



Perth 

Peterhead 

Port Glasgow and 

Newark 
Renfrew 
Rothesay 
St. Andrews 
Stirling 
Tain 



} 



** This spirited undertaking reflects great credit on the Artists employed ; the varions views 
are the most comprehensive that have ever appeared, and are delineated with great boldness 
aad fidelity.'' — Ditp<Uck. 

** They are very nicely engraved and coloured, and when framed, will be an ornament that 
any man of taste need not object to have hong up in his house.''— 5|wc(a(er. 

'* These comprehensive and splendid views demand our meet unqualified approval, not less 
for their accuracy, than for the beanty of execution."— Li/erory Jwamal. 
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A VIEW OF EDINBURGH, 

FROM ABTHVR's SEAT* 

EngraTed by R. 6. Reeve, from a Drawing taken on the Spot, b^ W. Pnner, 
"Eaq, Price 10«. M. beautifinlly coloozed in imitation of the Original Draw« 

** This noble view of Edinlmnib is the thirty-seventh plate of the pnMisbcra' scries of the 
principal towns in Scotland, ana, being the capital, «e may truly state that It jnstly maintains 
Us claim to be placed at the head of them all, beiag«sccuted in a grand style of an. We may 
complimeui it as being indeed the Modern Athens, for it contains the meet iccest featares of 
the acotttth mctrooolis. Mr. Parser has erincad a talent aot inferior to Dssicl, in bis jndid 
treatment of the wnole."— i ilerarji Gateite. 
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FRIENDSHIP'S OFFERING, 



AND 



VBiinUi^A Wreatl^; 



.», 



A IJTBRARY ALBUM, AND CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 8 P-RESENT, 

* rOR MDCCCXXXV. 

Price 12s. in full gilt binding, elegantly emboued. 

The present Tolnme of this long established and favourite Annual, contains 
some of the most exquisite ISmbellisbments that have ever appeared from 
the burins of oar first EngraTors, executed from celebrated Paintings by 
eminent Artists ; while the carefully selected Ldterature sustains that high 
character of superior excellence for which this Annual has ever been du- 
tinguished. 

A limited number of Proof Impression* of the Plates has been taken 
off on large paper, for which early application will be necessary. 

India Proofs, before the writing 3U. 6d., ditto with letters %ls,. Plain Prooft 12s. 

A very few seto of the Plates for 1838, 18S9, 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834, 

may be had of the Publishers. 

3Vm tUgmt fincnwinfff are partiadarlw eaUmUiedfar the Cabmet of the CMIccter, md 

ae iUiutratiotu ie the tupener Claa$ ef dlbmwu amd Scrap Boekt, 

Applicatiott bnvinr been repeaiedljr made, without tucccH, for cnmplete set* of FRIEND- 
SHHt'S offering, from its commencement in 1834. the Publisher* here the •atisikction to 
<Ute, that, after great trouble, they have nicceeded in completing a fern »ek$, which may 
n jw he hfti ia IS vole., price 7' • 4f. uniformly done up ia the improved Innding . 
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AUo, price \2s, elegantly bound in morocco, uniquely embossed and gilt, 

THE COMIC OFFERING; 

OR 

iLalrs'0 Melange of Hitetars fBivti, 

FOR MDCCCXXXV. 

EDITED BY MISS L, H, SHERIDAN, 

And Embelliehed with upwardt of Sixty most Hnmoron* and Neatlj; Engraved Derins, by 
variou* Comic Artitta, with a variety of Contribution*, by the principal remale ana edier 
eminent Writer* of the day. 

••• Affm copicf ^tke Comic Offaint for 1831, 1882, 1833, ami 1834, may «(ill he had. 

Price 18*. eocA. 

** Tbo*e who are calculating on the best meant of fnmiefaing their friend* with a plentiful 
banquet of amuaement, must not be without the Comic Offering. It i* ju*t such a collection 
as would keep half a score of face*, cut out for laughing, in continual exercise of their pro* 

Knsity. so irresistibly droll are the pictorial designs, and so admirably illustratiTe the literary 
seriptiAna." 
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In foolscap Svo, price sixpence, stitched, the Second Edition of 
AN ADDRESS TO THE SUBSCRIBERS 

TO THC 

WINDSOR AND ETON PUBLIC LIBRARV AND READING ROOM. 

Delivered at the Fii-st General Meeting of the Subscribers, held at the 

Christopher Inn, Eton, on Tuesday, 29th January, 1833. 

BY SIR J. F. W. HERSCHEL, K.6.H. 

President of the Institution./jjC' . f^cA 



SMITH. ELDER AND CO., CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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